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YIELD  PER  ACRE  ^  TOTAL_PRO]DUCTI_0¥  (J3  THOUSAHES) 


1 

CROP  ; 

4 

1 

Indicated: 

■ 

« 

Indicated 

'Average '. 

1951  : 

Aug.  1,  : 

Average  . 

« 

1951  : 

July  1,: 

Aug.  1, 

1 

i 

1941-50 : 

4 

1952  : 

1941- 

-50  . 

• 

1952  : 

1952 

Corn,  all, . , . e ebu. 

34,7 

36,2 

38..1 

3,011, 

p  q4i 

423 

3,365,089 

3,135,689 

17«2 

16  1 

18.4 

1,084, 

out: 

Qft7 

474 

1,249,019 

1,298,389 

17.7  ! 

"16^ 

21  1 

799, 

Q77 

Dt:<J  , 

469 

1,048,421 

1,062,590 

All  spring, , , ,  " 

15o9 

15  R 

11  7 

■  284 

(^ft7 

005 

200,598 

235,799 

Durum,  ^  " 

15,0 

10  ft 

37 

820 

20,978 

23 , 366 

Other  springe  " 

16.1 

1 6  n 

11  ft 

246, 

7'^Q 
,  r oo 

OUD  , 

185 

179,620 

212,433 

33.0 

OU  .  JL 

3P  7 

1,310 

7'7^^ 
^  r  OO 

X , 0±D , 

396 

1,352,938 

1,266,025 

Barley,  o .  " 

24,9 

?7  1 

306, 

>  l<o  r 

668 

207,547 

218,047 

Ry® 

12,1 

11  7 
XX  f  ( 

28 

,  U  C70 

PI 

410 

15,578 

15,759 

9,4  ' 

ft  7 

o  ,  r 

ft  7 

38 

Hi  T 
OO  3 

802 

28,328 

29.665 

Rice„j,100  llD.  "bag 

1/2,084 

T  /p  pj^n 

_x/ o ,  oiy 

32 

.850 

43, 

805 

45,365 

45,368 

Sorgh"U-m  grain ,  ."bu. 

18,4 

1  ft  Q 

X'i  c  U 

132 

,598 

159, 

265 

73  149 

Cotton, , . « o . ,  ."bale  i]/267 ,6 

T / P71  O 

11. 

,775 

15, 

144 

•—MM 

14,735 

1.36 

1.45 

1.32 

101, 

072 

108, 

461 

102,415 

99,646 

Hay,  wild,,,,.,  " 

.88 

,86 

.73 

12, 

,539 

12, 

563 

11,018 

10,767 

Hay,  alfalfa,..  " 

2.20 

2,26 

2,12 

34, 

,283 

42, 

937 

40,560 

40,430 

Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  2/..o  " 

1,38 

1,49 

1^39 

30, 

,242 

32, 

035 

30,828 

30,054  * 

Hay,  lespedeza.  " 

1,07 

1,07 

.70 

s, 

926 

7, 

479 

6,211 

4.831- 

Beans,  dry  edible 

100  Ih.  bag 

1/  976 

1/1,231 

1/1,201 

17, 

997 

17, 

446 

15,747 

15,812 

Peas,  dry  field  " 

^1,270 

l/l,298 

1/1,216 

6, 

,011 

3, 

763 

2,721 

2,712 

Soybeans 

for  beans,. eebu. 

19,4 

21.2 

19.0 

202, 

,068 

280, 

512 

264,395 

Peanuts  3/.,,,. lb. 

708 

831 

704 

2,042, 

448 

1,676, 

125 

1,172,300 

180.4 

240.7 

236,5 

414 

525 

325, 

708 

339,048 

355,421 

Sweetpotatoes „ ,  " 

93.0 

91.8 

83  37 

57  i 

703 

28, 

278 

31,731 

28,268 

Tobacco  ,lbe 

1,124 

1,307 

■  1,140 

1,841, 

,869 

2,328, 

226 

2,224,495 

2,040,172 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  &  seed.oton 

19.9 

19,2 

22,7 

6, 

,216 

6, 

120 

7,424 

7,571 

Sugar  beets,,,,  " 

13,2 

15.2 

14.7 

10, 

,013 

10, 

485 

9,808 

9,939 

Broomcorn. p , , , ,  " 

1/  309 

1/  258 

1/  235 

41 

34 

28 

Hops  e., lb. 

1  1,289 

1,535 

1,574 

48, 

,789 

63, 

239 

61,720 

61,063 

14/  83 

4-/  ft^; 

i/  69 

ij  Pounds,  2/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay,  Zj  Picked  and  threshed. 
4/    Condition  August  1. 
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CROP 


average 
1941-50 


PRODUCTION  (IN  THOUSANDS) 
1951 


Indi^cated  

]i952_:_Aug^  i._1952 


Apples,  Com'l  crop* , .,,l3u,  l/  110,380 

Peaches,,,,                       "    l/  68,186 

Pears,....,.  "    l/  30,306 

Grapes,,.,  o  ton  l/  2,808 

Cherries  (12  States), "    l/  191 

Apricots    (3  States)^ "   jl/  229 

Pecans...  „,lb.  123,206 


i, 


110,660 
63,627 
30,028 
3,386 
230 
183 
154,895 


98,122 
61,347 
29,902 
2,943 
202 
173 
116,566 


Average 
1941-50 


Condition  August  1 
1950        *     ■ 1951 


1952 


CITRUS  JRUITS  2/ 

Oranges  and  Tangerines, pet. 

73 

72 

72 

73  . 

63 

60 

44 

45 

74 

74 

75 

4  • 

75 

MONTHLY  MILK  AND  HGG  PRODUCTION 
MILK 


MONTH 


Average  :  .  : 

1941-50  :      ^^^^      :  ^^^^ 


Average  : 
1941-50 


EGGS 
1951 


1952 


Million  pounds 

Millions 

12,385 

12,212 

11,956 

4,996 

5j060 

5,032 

11,663 

11,436 

11,'039 

4,346 

4,543 

4,463 

Jan, -July  Incl, 

72,740 

72,005 

71,015 

36,737 

37,923 

39,235 

j./    Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested, 

2/    Season  "begins  with  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  liarvest  the  follov/ing  year. 
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CROP  PRODUCTIOF,  AUGUST  1,  1952 
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CROP 


 ACRp^AGT:  iJ'g  pOUSAmS)  

  ls±ives.ted  :         Por        i  1952 

Average  t.  .Qp.^  :  hardest,  :  percent 
1941-50     :  I        1952        :  _    of  1951 


Corn,  all, 

Wheat  I  all  ♦  •*.»*(.«»»e)**e 

All  spring,      o  •  •  i 

Durum, ,o...o..,,90!»,.,:>..c..»  j 

Other  spring, 
Oatso , , 
Barley, 
Rye 

Flaxseed 
Rice,  o ,  r, 
Sorghijjn  grain. 

Cotton  l/. »  

Hay,  all^..,,,. 
Hay,  vald, o..,. 
Hay,  alfalfa.ee 
Hay,  clover  and  timothy  2/ 

Hay,  lespedeza, , , , ,  ^  ^,,1 

Beans ,  dry  edible  * , . , . . » ,  I 

Peas ,  dry  field, j 
Soybeans  for  beans r c . j 

Peanuts  3/ . . . ,  c j 

Potatoes, , , . , c  • 
Sweetpotatoes , , 

Tobacco ,  c   _   . 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed,,,,,! 

Sugar  beets  i 

Broomcorn,  ,  j 

Hox)S . ,  


90*>(>SC««F»,*,9,«, 
9  »  9  0  •  O  • 


86,909 
83,354 
45,245 
18,110 
2,579 
15,530 
39,667 
12,315 
2,294 
4,043 
1,569 
7,100 
21,533 
74,536 
14,188 
15,562 
21,934 
6,484 
1,852 
471 
10,349 
2,940 
2,401 
625 
1,630 
313 
751 
264 
38 


81 

,306 

82,232  ! 

101.1 

61 

,424 

70,407  j 

114,6 

39 

,762 

50,278  ' 

126^4 

21 

,662 

20,129  ; 

92,9 

2 

,518 

2,165  1 

86,0 

19 

,144 

17,964  1 

93.8 

36 

,454 

38,682 

106  a 

9 

,391 

8,226 

87,6 

1 

,733 

1,350  i 

77,9 

3 

,904 

3,395 

87,0 

1 

,947 

1,956 

100,5 

8 

,449 

5.229 

61.9 

27 

,917 

26,051 

93,3 

74 

,718 

75,400 

100,9 

14 

,663 

14,679 

lOOol 

18 

,9(^:9 

19,075 

100,6 

21 

,457 

21,632 

100.8 

6 

,990 

:  6,912 

98,9 

1 

,417 

1,317 

92,9 

290 

223 

76.9 

lo 

^211 

13,906 

105,3 

o 

,018 

1,665 

82,5 

1 

,353 

1,418 

104.8 

308 

338 

109o6 

1 

,781 

1,790 

100.5 

319 

334 

104.7 

691 

678 

-  98,1 

261 

236 

90,4 

41 

39 

94,2 

l/  Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1, 
.  2/    Picked  and  tlareshed, 

APPROVED: 


2/    Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
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John  A,  Hicks,  J,  L.  V/ilson. 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Aug.  I,  1952 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over        Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80         Ppor  to  fair 
50  to  65        Very  poor 
35  to  50  S5  Severe  drought 
Under  35        Extreme  drought 

It  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING,  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
*/NZ>/CAr£S  C^y^flf/jr^SJ/PP^^^^^         ^^^^^  ^^^^  f„VOi?^flI£  y^EATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  48781    BXIREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS 

Aug.  I,  1951 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 


•AS  REPORTED  BY 
CROP  CORRESPONDENTS 


m 


80  and  over        Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  Ba  Very  poor 
35  to  50  E8  Severe  drought 
Under  35  §■  Extreme  drought 

*1NDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
f BOM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ^'^'^  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics          Washington,  D.  c, 

asof  CROPRE PORTING  BOARD  4Utms t ..11  ^.1952.  
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GMEIUL  CROP  REPOE.T,  AS  OF  AUCrUST  1,  1952 

Total  crop  prospects  for  1952  continue  good*    A  combined  volume  of  all  crops 
larger  than  in  any  year  except  1948  end  1949  is  expected  in  1952,  in  spite  of  ad- 
verse conditions  in  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  South,    Declines  from  July  1  forecasts 
for  drought-affected  crops,  such  as  corn,  all  hay,  tobacco,  and  swoetpotatoes ,  are 
partly  offset  "by  improvement  in  outturn  of  wheat,  "barley,  fla,xseed,  dry  beans,  su^car 
beets,  and  sugarcane.    Of  the  crops  for  which  current  estimates  are  the  first  for 
this  season— cotton,  soybeans,  sorghum  grain,  peanuts  and  broomcorn — only  cotton  is 
above  avera^i^e  in  yield  per  acre*    The  net  result  is  an  aggre^'.ate  volume  of  all  crops 
28  percent  above  the  1923-32  average.    This  would  be  4  points  lower  than  indicated 
on  July  1, 

Drought  has  seriously  affected  a  large  southern  area,  particularly  curtailing 
pasture  feed  for  livestock  and  reducing  yield  prospects  for  late  growing  crops.  As 
early  as  July  1,  hot,  searing  weather  had  affected  an  area  centering  in  southern 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,    During  July  the  affected  area  expanded  in  all  directions,  but 
chiefly  eastward  and  southeastward  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  most  seriously  affecting 
Tennessee  and  western  Kentucky^    Before  the  drought  occurred,  an  excellent  crop  of 
grains  and  some  early  hay  had  been  harvested  in  the  area,  but  the  late-growing  crops 
are  the  more  importfinte    Most  severely  affected  by  the  drought  were  pastures,  les- 
pedeza  and  other  late  hay  crops,  and  corn,  which  poses  ii  serious  problem  in  current 
and  future  feeding  of  livestock,-    Potential  yields  of  xmharvosted  types  of  tobacco 
were  reduced  in  much  of  the  area.    Less  severely  affected  were  soybeans,  while  pea- 
nuts aiid  sweetpotatoes  appear  to  h;5.ve  held  up  fairly  wellc    Much  corn,  sorghum  and 
soybeans  v/ere  used  for  current  feeding  or  salvaged  as  fodder  or  hay,..    Truck  crops 
and  fruit  had  been  largely  moved  to  market  c?.nd  were  only  little  affected,  but  home 
gardens  suffered^    The  hot,  dry  wop.ther  limited  damage  to  cotton  from  boll  weevils 
and  other  insects,  reducing  the  labor  and  expense  of  poisoning  to  a  minimum,  but 
decreased  potential  yields  by  checkin.i'  growth  of  plants  a,nd  causing  shedding,  im- 
mature opening  and  cracking  of  bolls.    During  the  month  showers  helped  to  maintain 
crops  in  some  sections  of  the  dry  area,  v/ith  the  result  that  the  pattern  of  da.mage 
is  spotted,  and  the  degree  of  damage  ranges  from  little  to  severe.    Widespread  rains 
through  early  August  have  tended  to  break  the  drought  in  much  of  the  South,  Although 
irreparable  crop  loss  already  had  occurred,  the  rains  will  do  much  to  check  further 
deterioration,  revive  pastures  and  encourage  farmers  to  plant  late  forage  crops  for 
fall  grasing  and  to  provide  some  hay  and  fodder  for  winter.    Droughty  conditions  in 
the  Southwest  have  not  yet  been  relieved,  however,  and  crops  continue  to  deteriorate 
there. 

Corn  production,  now  estimated  at  3,136  million  bushels,  is  abou.t  7  percent  less 
than  the  July  1  estimate.    Much  of  the  decline  is  due  to  -unsatisfactory  grov;ing  con- 
ditions during  July  in  most  of  the  corn  producing  area  which  lies  oiitside  the  main 
Corn  Belt,  but  there  was  deterioration  also  in  Ohio  River  Valley  areas,  and  in 
Kansas  and  South  Dakota,    These  conditions  ranged  from  dry  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and 
the  Southwest  to  droughty  in  much  of  the  South  Atlantic  area  and  severe  drought  in  a 
large  South  Central  area.    In  this  very  dry  area,  a  smaller  than  usual  proportion  of 
the  corn  crop  will  bo  harvested  for  grain,  and  a  larger  portion  vail  be  ensiled  or 
used  as  forage.    In  drier  portions  of  the  Corn  Belt,  the  extreme  heat  apparently 
interfered  with  pollination,  resulting  in  barren  stalks  or  poorly  filled  oars.  In 
most  of  the  main  Corn  Belt,  however,  corn  made  good  to  excellent  progress — tasseling 
and  silking  were  advanced  beyond  the  usual  stage  on  August  1,    Shields  had  been  v/ell 
cultivated  and  were  "laid  by"  clean.    Loss  insect  and  disease  damage  than  in  most 
recent  years  is  now  apparent  or  considered  likely. 

Winter  wheat  harvest  proceeded  rapidly  under  satisfactory. to  ideal  conditions 
and  was  virtually  coraplote  by  Aug-ust  l",  except  in  the  Northwest,    Harvesting  losses 
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v/cre  reduced  to  a  minim-am,  which  helped  to  improve  yields.    'X'he  current  estimate  of 
nearly  1,063  million  hushels  is  largest  of  record.     It  is  14  million  larger  than  on 
July  1,  and  virtually  the  s?jr:o  as  on  June'l,  ooforc  the  hot,  dry  uoathcr  c?jnc. 
Spring  v;hoat  prospects  improved  in  almost  all  areas,  v;ith  harvest  well  undorv/ay  on 
August  1,    Late  June  and  July  rains  in  the  Montana-Dakota  area  onshled  heads  to  fill 
well  a,nd  improved  prospects  for  the  lato-planted  acreage*    Ru'=;t  is  still  a  threat  to 
durum  a,nd  latc-so\m  acreages »    'The  outturn  is  now  expected  to  re?ch  256  riiillion 
"oushels,    She  all  wheat  total  tlviis  "becomes  1,398  million  "bushels,  enccoedod,  only  in 
19-^7. 

Barley  yields  also  im.proved  dioring  Jul^'-,  so  that  production  is  now  estimated  at 
318  million  hushels,  5  percent  more  than  on  July  1,  "but  still  the  smiallest  since 
193Go    Oats  prospects  improved  in  northernmost  areas  also,  "but  the  July  heat  re- 
sulted in  light  grain  in  the  Corn  Belt  area^    The  net  rcsi-dt  ..s  a.  prospective  1,366 
million  "bf.shels,  over  5  percent  less  thoan  on  July  1,    flaxseed  profited  "by  the 
ir.iDroved  conditions  in  the  1-orthwest,  so  that  production  of  nearly  30  million  oushols 
is  novir  in  prospect,  ahout  5  percent  more  than  on  July  1«    ?-ico"  production  prospects 
are  virtviilly  ""jinchanged,  v/ith  a  record  45  million  hags  (100  Tos,)  crop  oxoGctod. 
A  sorghum  grain  crop  of  only  73  million  "bushels  is  now  in  prospect,  only  a  little 
over  Kalf  the'  average.    Both  yields  and  the  proportion  to  "be  l^arvcsted  for  grain 
h-C^vo  "been  shrrply  lov/crcd  "by  droughty  conditions A  soy^bcan  crop  of  364  million 
"bushels,  a"bout  6  percent  smaller  tha.n  in  1951,  is  nov;  foreseen.    Droughty  conditions 
in  southern  producing  areas  ha.ve  caused  heavier  thrn  us'oal  diversion  of  soy"bean3  to 
hay  a,nd  lowered  yield  prospects  on  the  acreage  for  "hcans.    A  peanut  crop  of  only 
1,173  million  pounds  is  nov;  ezpocted  with  only  fair  yield  prospects  on  the  sharply 
curtailed  acreage.     The  sv/eetpotato  crop  v;ill  "bo  about  the  same  as  in  1951,  and  only 
pjilf  the  average,  despite  a  larger  acreage  than  last  2^oar,    Prospects  for  potatoes 
declined  only  1  percent  since  July  1,  with  improvemiont  in  the  "•/est  nca,rly  offsettin.g 
declines  else\7herc.     The  dry  "bean  crop  will  "be  sria.llest  since  1945,  despite  near- 
record  yields,    Tohacco  prospects'  faded  in  the  dry  areas,  "but  the  estim.atcd  pro- 
duction of  over  2  hill  ion  pounds  is  still  riore  'than  a  tenth  above  averr^'o,    A  cotton 
crop  of  14e.7  m.illion  bales  is  nov/  forecast,  onl:;-  3  percent  less  than  in  1951,  v/ith 
yields  slightly  above  either  last  yer.r  or  average, 

Farm,  v/orlc  made  excellent  progress  during  July  in  most  areas,    Rov/  crops  v/ere 
v/ell  cultivated  and  clean.     The  hot,  dry  v/eather  was  rather  generally  fp-vorable  for 
making  an  excellent  quality  of  hay,  although  it  tended  to  rediiee  yields  for  later 
crops  especially  in  the  lespcdeza  aroa<,    Harvest  of  v/intor  grains  proceeded  rapidly. 
In  the  G-reat  Plains  much  fall-plov/ing  and  preparation  of  fields  for  fall  seeding  has 
been  done,    Eains  in  early  August  in  the  drought  area  h-ave  ma.dc  it  possible  to  plant 
grains  and  forage  crops  to  provide  fall  grazing  and  winter  fodder « 

The  total  volume  of  all  crops  to  bo  produced  in  1953  declined  during  July, 
dropping  below  both  1948  and  1949  to  becopiC  the  third  largest  of  records  VThile 
prospects  for  several  importr.nt  crops  declined,  others  remained  virtually  imcha-nged 
and  several  im.proved.     The  all-crops  aggregate  is  now  computed  at  128  percent  of 
the  1923-32  base,  4  points  lo'/er  than  on  July  It     This  is  7  points  less  tha,:^  in  1948 
and  only  1  belov/  the  1949  index,-    VJinter  wheat  and  rice  are  the  only  crops  for  v/hich 
rocord  outturns  are  nov/  expected.    But  production  of  cornj  all  wheat,  cotton,  soy- 
bcrjis,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  hops,  grapes,  cherries  and  pluns  will  be  larger  thr.n 
average — for  somic  of  these  much  larger  than  avera.ge.    Below  average  crops  include 
oats,  barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  sorghum,  grain^  all  hay,  dry  beans  and  peas,  peanuts, 
potatoes,  sv/eetpotatoes ,  sugar  beets,  broomcorn,  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  apricots, 
v/ith  the  more  important  of  these — oats  and  all  hay — nearly  average,, 
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Feed,  ^-rain  supplies  in  the  195^53  feeding  acaaon  including:  new  crops  and  tht 
carry o-mrsr ,   v/ill  "be  7  percent  smaller  thm  forecast  on  July  1,  but  still  nuar  the 
sxrerage  of  recent  years©    Current  eKtiraatcs  inclade  the  ^l-th-.larf est  corn  crop.,  "biit 
smaller  than  average  production  of  oats  a.T.d  oarley,  and  only  aoout  half  an  average 
outturn  of  sorghum  grain «    Hay  suppiiec  -^.'/iil  he  smaller  than  for  several  yearS;  with 
an  average  carryover,  hut  a  ne\/  crop  hslov/  100  million  tonso    Some  drcin  hns  already 
•heen  made  upon' this  to  supply  iivoGtock  in  dry  ares.So    The  supply  per  rou£:hage~ccn- 
suming  mimal  unit  should  he  aderraa-te,  though  hardly  ahundrjito    The  excellent 
quality  of  1952  cuttings  will  tend  to  make  it  go  farthe^r*    Pasbnxe  feed  on  August  1 
was  reported  at  only  69  "percpint  of  normal,  compared  with  86  a.  year  ago  and  the 
ii-ugust  1  average  of  83  ptrcont^    Although  record  lovj  condition  v^as  reported  in 
mijch  of  the  Southeast  the  condition  for  the-  country  as  a  whole  does  not  aoproech 
the  extreme  lows  of  the  severe  drought  years  193^  '-nd  1936©    Pastnjres  yirovided  £00d 
to  excellent  grazing  in  most  of  the  horth  and  v/est  of  the  continental  divide,  W.^s— 
tern  ranges  in  the  Great  Plains  portion j  hoi^ever.  were  further  reduced  hy  hot  July 
weather 3  out  livestock  have  held  up  v/ell,  except  in  the  driest  rectionse 

Prospective  yields  remain  at  a  hirh  level,  despite  declines  from  July  1  indi- 
cations for  several  important  cropsc    Apparently  only  v/inter  v.'heat  vdll  set  a  new 
record  yield,  hut  corn,  harley,  rice,  potatoes,  dry  heans,  sugax  hoots  and  hops 
are  near  the  top»    Yields  are  helov/  average  for  spring  wheat,  rye,  flaxseed,  all 
hay,  dry  peas,  soyheans,  peanuts  end  sweetpotatoes,  with  sorghum  grain  .'.md  hroomcorn 
far  below  average^     The  composite  yield,  based  upon  current  estir;.atesj  is  l^\-2  p-^r- 
cent  of  the  19?-3-32  averagOo     This  is  the  fourth  hi^ph est  yield  index ^  only  slightly 
less  that  in  the  last  2  y^ars^  but  9  points  belov.'  the  19^8  peak* 

Milk  production  on  fa-rms  was  lovrest  for  Jiily  in  12  years,  3  percent  l-^^ss  than, 
in  July  195^0     Supplem.ental  feeding  of  dairy  cows  on  i».u£ust  1  was  hea.viest  for  the 
date  in  9  years  of  record  and  a  record  proportion  of  dairymen  were  feeding  grain  ?.nd 
concentrat eso    Hut  shortages  of  paet-'jire  feed  in  the  Sojth  6'jid  important  dairy  sec-- 
tions  of  the  J^ast,  together  v/ith  abnormally  high  t enmeratures,  sharply  curtailed 
milk  flovfc     Production  per  cov;  was  lowest  for  ^A.igust  1*  in  3  years,  altiiough  5  p^-r- 
cent  above  average.,    Figg  production  in  J'l.ly  v/r*s  2  percent  less  thaji  in  1951  j  ^""^t  3 
percent  above  average  for  the  month©    ulthougn  layers  on  farms  numbered  1  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago^  the  rate  of  lay  v/as  3  percent  less^    Potenti-al  layers  on 
farms  were  slightly  sma.ller  than  a  year  ago  and  averagoe 

Production  of  deciduous  fruit  is  expected  to  be  10  x^ercent  less  th'r:n  in  1951 
and  6  percent  below  averagOc     The  forecast  is  dovm  3  percent  from  a.  month  ago,  v/ith 
declines  shovm  for  apples,  peaches  and  ciierrieSe-    Small  increases  v/ere  reported  for 
pears  and  grapes©    The  apple  crop  is  a.bout  one-tenth  below  avora^gco     The  grape  crop 
is  above  average  but  below  the  record  1951  cropo     The  peach  crop  is  expected  to  be 
belov;  last  year  and  below  a.verage  because  of  the  effect  of  drought  in  the  east  and 
the  reduction  of  the  California  clingstone  crop  under  an  industry  marketing  order 
programo    im  average  pear  crop  is  in  j/rospect  this  yearo     Sweet  ..'.nd  pcur  cherries 
were  damaged  by  July  rains  and  vjind  storms o     Production  of  plums,  prunes  and  apri- 
cots is  below  la.st  year,  mainly  because  of  sma.ller  crops  in  California^r    Total  tree 
niits  arc  expected  tO'  be  9  percent  belov;  last  year  but  9  percent  a.bove  averagco 
SmallL,r  crops  than  l-\st  year  for  pecans  and  almonds  are  partly  offset  by  larger 
crops  of  walnuts  and  filberts^    Harvest  of  1951^52  citrus-  is  prru:tically  coirplete 
except  for  GaJ.ifornia  valencias-,  summer  grapefruit  ajid  lemonCo    Prospects  for  the 
1952-53  season  are  good  in  Florida  and  California,  fair  in  ia'izona,  but  again  poor 
in  Texaso 
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Proepscts  for  summer  vegetables  for  fresh  market  continued  at  about  the  July  1 
level,  with  production  slightly  less  than  last  summer,  but  about  average  int/olurne. 
The  tonnage  of  cantaloups,  lettuce  and  carrots  ^-rill  be  larger  than  last  suin:-ner,  of 
hmey  dew  melons  and  green  peas  about  the  sajne.    Production  of  the  other  lA-  vege- 
tables for  which  estimates  are  made  v;ill  be  smaller  than  last  sunmer.     Of  the  earlv 
fall  ver,e tables,  production  of  cabbage  and  celery  v;ill  be  smaller,  but  more  toma- 
toes v/ill  be  available  than  last  fall.    Production  of  all  195^  fresh  market  vege- 
tables for  which  estimates  are  av^lable  to  date  —  about  8S  percent  of  the  total  — 
will  be  k  percent  less  than  in  1951 »  "but  5  percent  above  average. 


Tonnages  of  6  ma,jor  truck  crops  for  processing  are  expected  to  be  a  fifth 
smaller  than  in  1951 1  '^^^  a  tenth  above  average.     These  6  crops  usually  account 
for  about  90  percent  of  the  total  for  the  11  crops  covered  by  estimates.  Prospects 
for  snap  beans  declined  during  July  because  of  the  effects  of  the  drought  on  un- 
harvested  fields  in  the  South,  but  the  outt-orn  vill  still  be  lc?rger  than  average, 
Nearly  a  sixth  more  sweet  corn  than  either  1951  01*  average  will  be  available  for 
processing.    Tomato  tonnage  will  be  nearly  a  third  le.'^s  than  In  1951*  "but  7  per- 
cent above  average,    V/ith  most  of  the  green  peas  processed,  the  outturn  is 
13  percent  less  than  in  1951 1  "but  7  percent  above  a.verage, 

ALL  WHEAT;    Total  production  of  all  wheat  in  1952  is  estim^.ted  at  1,298  million 

bushels,  million  bushels  abdve  July  1  prospects,  A  crop  this  size 
would  be  second  only  to  the  19^7  crop  when  aggregate  production  of  winter  and 
spring  wheat  '-as  1,359  million  bushels.  The  current  estimate  compares  with  a 
1951  crop  of  987  million  bushels  and  the  average  of  1,085  million  bushels.  Indi- 
cated winter  wheat  production  is  ^1?  million  bushels  larger  than  that  of  1951 
while  spring  wheat  is  expected  to  be  IO6  million  bushels  below  the  relatively 
large  crop  of  last  year» 

Kr.rvest  of  vlttter  wheat  wa0  neeriy  eocsplatt  in  all  but  the  extr^^me  northern  and 

Ti^ottxrtrain  areas  by  August  1,    On  the  whole,  combining  and  threshing  have  progressed 
rapidly  throughout  the  harvest  season  and  under  unusually  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions.    In  Kansas,  however,  the  dry,  hot  weather  before  and  during  harvest  con- 
tributed to  an  excessive  amount  of  shattering^  and  field  loss  of  matured,  hes.vj 
grain  before  harvest  v/as  greater  than  usual.    Dry  conditions  which  developed  in 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  adjacent  southeastern  areas  as  wheat  approached  maturity 
favored  this  crop  and  generally  contributed  to  higher  yields  of  exceptionally 
good  equality  grain.    The  1952  yield  of  all  wheat  is  estimated  at  18, ^1-  bushels  per 
acre,  compared  with  16*1  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  17«2  bushels, 

VIKTSR  vmSAT;    According  to  August  1  reports,  winter  wheat  production  Is  indicated 

at  1,063  million  bushels,  m-  million  bushels  more  than  a  month  ear- 
lier and  the  largest  of  record.     Harvest  operations  are  virtually  complete  in  all 
^ut  the  northern  area?  of  the  country  and  at  the  higher  altitudes  in  other  States, 
Current  estimated  production  exceeds  the  1951  crop  of  6^5  million  bushels  by 
65  percent  and  is  33  percent  or  263  million  bushels  larger  than  average*  The 
indicated  U,  S,  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  21,1  bushels  compares  with  a 
16, E  bushel  yield  in  1951  and  an  average  of  17.7  bushels. 
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In  Kanr-as,  hij^:li  tcapt  rat  lire  s  v/ith  little  or  iio  rainfal]  durin/^  the  filling:  and 
riponinr?  L-tr-.^xs  nr.turtd  the  cvo-o  ra'oidly  ar.d  harvci-^t  l'e,;i:an  the  earliest  of  record.. 
Very  favoraolo  saosoil  siuoplios  and  generally  favoraMe  rainfall  during  s-:5rir.r^'  pro- 
vided adequate  moisture  reservcG  to  produce  a  record  Kansas  crop  even  thou--^:h  hi-^h 
tcriperat^JT^  s  prevailed  during  much  of  June,     The  Montana  crop  v/as  inprovcd  matcriallj.^ 
"by  rains  thb  first  three  weeks  of  July  which  came  sufficiently  early  to  help  fill  the 
heads  of  early  wheat  and  increase  yields  for  late  maturing  fields.    July  v/as  also  a 
favorable  month  for  v;heat  in  Washin/;-ton  State.     Yields  in  early  fields  arc  hi.^-licr 
than  expect. .d  v.  month  ago  and  grain  harvested  to  date  is  of  /ood  ouality  and  test 
v/eight,     AiV-'-st  1  reports  substantiate  yields  forecast  a  month  earlier  for  the  impor- 
tant producing  States  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado,  Missouri  and  Indiana.  Production 
in  Ohio  has  exceeded  earlier  errpectat ions.     Lato-sovn  ivheat  came  through  the  winter 
in  Ohio  showing  poor  prosijects  hut  s-oring  rainfall  revived  mar^r  fields  which  mi^^:ht 
have  "Deen  a.handoned  and  plowed  m^der  except  for  stands  of  clover  and  grasses  seeded 
in  them,     I'loet  of  the  lT.:%raska  crop  was  harvested  und-.r  favorahle  conditions  with 
test  v/eight  of  grain  higher  than  anticipat.d  "but  protein  content  rather  low.  In 
general,  the  developm.cnt  of  rust  in  the  later  r:atuTing  northern  areas  cajne  too  late 
to  mater'aJly  affect  yields  of  v/inter  v.'hea.tc 

ALT  S-PIHG  '-'IJ^ATl     All  sirring  wheat  -.^rod^-ct ion  is  -ow  estir.ated  at  236  million 

"bushels,  35  m-illion  Du^ihels  m.ore  than  a  month  ago.     The  indicated 
crop  is  ahout  one-third  smaller  than  the  1951  crop  of  3^2  million  hushols  and  a 
sixth  smaller  than  the  average  of  285  rnillion  bushels.     ^'Jeather  during  July  v/as 
gen  rally  favor'.'.hle  for  the  development  of  the  crop  in  the  im.-oortant  spring  wheat 
States,  witli  late  June  and  early  July  rainfall  providing  much  needed  moisture,  IJith 
soil  moisture  adooua^te  for  plant  growth  and  development,  dry  weather  in  late  July 
helped  to  retard  rust  infestation  in  the  ea.stern  portions  of  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dal'ota,  and.  in  v/ester]'*.  Minnesota.;     Of  the  im-nortant  spring  whea.t  States,  South  DaJcota 
is  the  only  one  v;here  yield  prospects  are  lower  than  a  month  ago.    Yield  ororitoeet s 
in  Minnesot.^.,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Vlashington  are        from  1,5  to  2c 5 
bushels  per  acre  from  last  month.     The  pros-oective  yield  for  the  country  as  a  v/holo 
is  11.7  "bushols,  compared  with  I-08  bushels  last  year  and  the  ten-:/e.'\r  average  of 
15.9  hushels, 

OTIiTlH  S?IIIFG  VJlBATy.     Other  s-aring  wheat  production  is  estim.ated  at  212  million 

bushv-^ls,  ,an  increase  of  33  million  "bushels  frpri  last  m.onth, 

-  Prospective  1952  •■^reduction  is  69  percent  of  the  1951  crop  of  306  million  bushels  ajid 
86  percent  of  the  2^!-?  million  bushel  average  Droduction,  In  Horfn  Dakota  cind  Montana 
the  two  leading  States,  estim.ated  production  is  up  from  July  1  by  21  m.illion  and  8 

,    million  bushels  respectively..     Minnesota,  Idaho,  and  Ifashin.'-'t'i^n  also  showed  substan- 
tial gains,  v/hile  production  in  South  Dajcota  held  steady.     However,  Idaho  is  the  only 
important-.  Sta.te  where  production  will  be  above  arerageo     Harvesting  vra;-.  ,just  starting 
by  August  1  in  the  States  bordering  Canada  from  Minnesota  west,  v/hile  a,bout  tv/o-fifths 
of  the. South  Dakota  crop  had  been  harvcsfccd.     Heads  are  filling  well  and  generally 
good  test  v/eights  01  high  quality  whear.  are  ezrpcctod.c    KuGt  damage  is  expected  to 
be  light  in  other  eipring  wh'.at  as  m^aturitj-^^jCi  most  of  the  cro-a  i-ras  ahead  of  critical 
rust  developmento    Black  stem  rust  was/prevalent  in  the  east: rn  half  of  Horth  Dakota 
and  adjacent  areas  of  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  but  dry  v/eather  in  late  July  and 
relatively  short  straw  tended  to  hold  rust  in  check.    Yield  v^.r  acre  for  th.,  U.   f^t  is 
now  indica<.ted  at  11,8  bushels,  1.8  bushels  above  a  month  ago  but  still  well,  below 
last  year's  yield  of  16„0  bushels  and  the  -  verage  of  l6,l  bushels. 
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DURUM  WIIG.f^:T:    Production  is  now  estimated  at  r!;:-^, 366, 000  "biishelSc    Thin  is  2,263,000 

bushole  aliovc  a  rrionth  age  a?  in-croasGd  yields  in  Horth  Dakota  and 
Minnosota  raoro  than  offset  a  reduction  of  538,000  "bushels  in  South  Dakota.    It  is 
35  percent  loss  than  the  1950  production  of  35,820x000  l)\ishels  end  38  percent  less 
than  tho  10-yeo.r  avcra.^e  of  37,950,000  Dushels,    Kust  damage  in  dur-un  wheat  has  been 
heavier  than  in  other  sprini^-  wheat  and  was  'Jiainly  responsible  for  tho  deterioration 
in  the  South  Dakota  crop,:     Improved  moisture  conditions  in  Worth  Dakota  and  Minne- 
3ot8.  more  than  offset  the  rust  damage  on  durura  wheat  thorc;,    Late  maturing  di^TTim 
,vheat  may  sr.ffer  more  damage  than  early  seedings  but  most  of  the  crop  is  nearing 
matiorily  and  is  erajQcbed  to  escape  serious  damage.    About  one-fifth  of  the  crop  in 
South  Dakota  was  threshed  or  combined  by  Au^-ast  1,  while  harvesting';  v;as  Just  getting 
undcrv;ay  in  f'orth  DpJ:ot>a  and  Minnesota,     The  estimated  yield  for  the  U.  S,  is  10*8 
bushels  per  p.cre  coiapared  v.'ibh  14^3  bushels  in  1951  and  the  avera^;e  of  15.0  bu3hels 
for  the  preceding  ten  years, 

COM*-    Hot  J  dry  weather  on  the  sou.thern  and  vj-ostern  fringes  of  the  North  Central 

Stares  and  tlii^oughout  the  South  Atla/titic  and  South  Central  States  cut  Augu.st  1 
corn  prodactio?!  prospects  229  million  bushels  belov/  the  July  estimate ,  Nearly  tv/o- 
thirds  of  this  decline  was  in  the  southern  drou.:^ht  area  outside  the  Corn  Belt,  The 
1953  crop  is  now  estimated  at  3,136  million  bushels  compared  with  2^941  million 
bushels  produced  last  year  aiid  the  1941-50  average  of  3  012  million.  The  indicated 
yield  per  acre  of  38,1  bushels  is  3^8  bti.shols  bolo\/  the  July  1  fcrecastj  but  is  3„4 
bushels  larger  than  average. 

Heaviest  damage  from  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  July  was  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States^    The  former  area  nc^'  expects  th'-'  smallest  crop  since  1936.  the 
South  Central  the  shortest  outtijrn  since  1331  „    Although  all  States  in  these  groups 
were  adversely  affected,  the  amount  of  damagv.  varies  among  them.    Virginia  prospects 
point  to  the  smallest  crop  since  1936  and  Horth  Carolina  and  Kentucky  expect  the 
shortest  production  since  19'.4,     In  South  Carolina,  the  outlook  is  for  the  smallest 
crop  since  1934j  Georgia  has  the  poorest  prospects  since  1888;  Alabama  since  1902; 
Mississippi  smco  1930;  Tennessee  since  1866;  Arkansas  since  1950;.  Texas  since  1925; 
and  Okliihoma  since  records  v;ore  started  in  1899,     In  the  last  5  years  production  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States  has  ranged  from  218  to  242  million  bushels  and  in  the  South 
Central  from  316  to  390  million^    The  AugiiT^t  1  estimates  are  175  and  225  million 
bushels,- respectively,  on  an  all  corn  basis.    Production  compared  with  the  last  5 
years  v;ill  be  even  shorter  on  a  grain  basis,  because  a  larger  tiian  usual  proportion 
of  the  acreage  v/ill  be  hiarvested  for  silage  and  forage,    lis.rly  August  rains  csme  too 
late  to  improve  early  corn,  but  will  help  the  late  crop,  the  acreage  of  vmich  is 
small o 

High  temperatures  and  dry  weather  on  the  southern  and  western  edges  of  tho  Corn 
Belt  brought  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kansas  yield  per  acre  prospects  dov/n  5  bushels  from 
July  1.,     South  Dakota  dropped  4  bushc'ls;  'Nebraska  2  and  Illinois  and  Missouri  one, 
Iowa  prospects  remained  unchariged.    The  warm  weather,  combined  ^duh  ample  moisturo, 
was  a  boon  to  the  corn  being  grov/n  in  most  of  Minnesota,  •/'isconsin;.  and  Michigan. 
Yields  per  acre  in  the  first  two  States  gained  one  bushel  over  July  1  v/hilo  Michigan' 
shov/ed  -^n  improvement  of  3  b^j.shels  per  acre. 

Throughout  the  Corn  Belt  tho  crop  is  further  advanced  than  usual^    In  Illinois, 
corn  reached  the  ta,ssel  sta.ge  almost  tv/o  v/eeks  ahead  of  recent  years.     In  Minnasota 
the  crop  is  10  days  ahead  of  last  year.     lov/a  reportud  80  percent  had  silked  by- 
August  1,  compared  v;ith  35  percent  a  year  ago  and  55  percent  tv/o  years  ago,     Im  South 
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DaJcota  the  bulk  of  the  acreage  was  in  tassel  on  Mgust  !•    ^re  European  corn  "bor- 
ers are  present  than  ^  year  ago,  "but  damage  from  this  insect  is  expected  to  he 
slight,    llorthern  Corn  leaf  hlight,  which  had  reduced  yields  in  Illinois  during  the 
last  two  years,  has  been  reported  in  some  areas,  hut  infestation  so  far  is  light. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States  dry  weather  in  Maine,  Massachusetts, and  Hhode 
Island,  sharply  reduced  prospects,    Pennsylvania  showed  a  slight  decline  hut  else« 
v/here  July  1  prosptets  either  were  improved  or  maintained, 

Colorado, the  dominant     State  in  the  West, shows  a  drop  of  3  "bushels  per  acre 
from  last  month,    Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  expect  excellent  yields.    All  irri- 
gated areas  have  ample  water # 

OATS:    The  nation* s  oat  crop  is  indicated  at  1,266,025,000  bushels,  6  percent  less 

than  a  month  ago,  4  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  and  3  percent  below  aver*- 
age.    Dry  weather  and  high  temperatures  during  June  and  July  in  the  important  pro- 
ducing States  are  responsible  for  the  reduced  outturn.    Only  in  the  Mountain  States 
is  prospective  production  higher  than  indicated  on  July  1, 


Early  season  prospects  were  good,  but  since  much  of  the  crop  was  planted  late, 
the  adverse  weather  caused  premature  ripening.    Heads  did  not  fill  properly  and 
straw  was  short •    G-rain  was  light,  chaffy,  and  test  weights  were  low  in  many  iiw 
*  stances*    In  addition,  the  hot  weather  was  followed  by  storms  and  heavy  rains  at 
harvest  time  in  several  North  Central  States,  particularly  Illinois  and  Wisconsin* 
In  a  number  of  local  areas,  fields  were  badly  lodged  which  interfered  v;ith  harvest* 
Eain  on  windrovred  fields  caused  further  damage.    An  infestation  of  army  worms  in 
the  southern  part  of  VJ"i  scons  in  caused  many  farmers  to  harvest  the  crop  prematurely* 
Por  the  North  Central  States  which  haVe  over  four- fifths  of  the  Nation's  crop, 
•^gust  1  production  is  8  percent  lower  than  forecast  on  July  1, 

In  the  South  Atlantic  and  Southeastern  States  where  drought  conditions  were 
most  severe,  the  crop  v/as  largely  harvested  before  July  and  total  outturn  is  only 
slightly  less  than  indicated  a  month  ago.    Yields  were  above  average  in  all  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  except  Delaware, 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  hot,  dry  weather  sharply  reduced  oat  yields  below 
a  month  ago,  particularly  in  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York,  Harvest  was  well 
advanced  in  Pennsylvania,  with  yields  sharply  below  last  year* 

With  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  irrigated  in  the  Mountain  States,  pros- 
pective production  is  higher  than  indicated  a  month  earlier.    Beneficial  rains  were 
received  over  much  of  the  dry  land  areas  and  supT)lies  of  irrigation  water  were  ample 

The  August  1  indicated  yield  of  32.7  bushels  per  acre  for  the  United  States  is 
about  7  percent  below  July  1,  and  compares  with  36,1  bushels  last  year*    In  the 
North  Central  States  yields  averaged  more  than  2  bushels  lower,  with  sharpest  de- 
clines occurring  during  the  month  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska* 
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BAKLEY;    The  *barle.y  crop  is  now  estiF.ated  rt  218  million  bishels,  5  psrc^nt  above 

tlie  July  1  forecast  of  208  million.    Prospective  production  is  14  percent 
less  than  the  255  million  Dushels  i:a  1951,  due  primar5ul.y  to  shaiT)ly  reduced  acreages 
in  Minnesota  and  the  Dal:otas.    tliQ  1941-*50  average  is  305  million  bushels. 

Late  June  and  early  July  rains  improved  prospects  materially  in  the  importsjnt 
States  of  Minnesota,  JTorth  Bakota,  and  I.ontana,  "but  yields  there  are  still  "below 
average  due  to  lack  of  early-season  rainfall,     California  has  record  hi?a  yields  and 
is  producing:  approxir.iat'^ly  one- fourth  of  the  entire  1952  crop.    The  indicrtted  yield 
per  acre  for  the  United  States  is  26.5  "bus'iels,  an  increase  of  1,3  bushels  from  a 
month  earlier*    The  current  yield  coin^oares  with  27.1  bushels  in  1951  and  the  lO^year 
average  of  24,9  bushels* 

Practically  all  of  the  crop  has  now  been  harvested,  except  in  the  northern  and 
mountain  areas.    Soft  fields  delayed  combinin>5  in  northern  Minnesota.    Hot  weather 
and  some  lod^-ing  redu.ced  yields  in    Wisconsin,    Barley  in  southern  and  most  eastern 
States  matured  before  the  drought  sot  in  and  yields  there  are  generally  above- 
average, 

ICT;    Production  of  rye  is  estimo-ted  at  15,8  million  bushels,  or  about  one  percent 

above  the  July  1  indication  of  15,5  million  bushels.    The  increase  is  due 
principally  to  favorable  weather  conditions  in  ^lorth  Dakota- where  improved  prospects 
mor^^  than  offset  lov;ered  yields  in  ITebraska,  Colorado  and  a  fev;  other  States,  Yi^d 
is  u.nchanged  in  South  Dakota  where  harvesting  .was  practically  complete  by  August  1# 

The  1953  rye  crop  is  26  percent  below  tlie  21,4  million  bushels  harvested  last 
year,  44  percent  below  the  average  of  28,1  million  bushels,  and  the  smallest  crop 
since  1870,     Yield  per  acre  is  indicated  at  11,7  bushels  conpared  v;ith  12,4  for 
1951  and  the  10-year  average  of  12, 1  bushels.    Both  yield  and  acrt<^ge  for  harvest 
are  significantly  belov;  last  year  in  the  imiiortant  States  of  Horth  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  ilinnosPta, 

The  crop  matured  under  favorable  co!Klitions  in  nearly  all  important  producing 
areas.    Harvesting  progressed  on  schedule  and  except  in  a  f.^w  northern  states  is 
practically  complete, 

HICBj    A  rf^cord  high  rice  crop  is  still  in  prospect.    Conditions  on  Au^pist  1  pointed 

to  a  crop  of  45.4  million  equivalent  100-pound  bags,  virtually  the  Sc'uae  as 
the  July  1  forecast  but  4  percent  more  than  the  previous  record  of  43,6  million  bogs 
harvested  in  1951  and  38  percent  more  than  the  10-year  averagr,  of  32,8  million  bags. 
The  crop  v/ill  be  harvested  from  about  the  same  ad'eage  as  in  1951  which  is  about  25 
percent  more  than  the  10-year  average.    The  indicated  yield  of  2,319  poun.ls  per  acre 
is  69  pounds  above  the  1951  yield  of  '^,250  v,ounc.s  and  235  pounds  above  average. 

Prospective  production  in  the  Southern  area,  including  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  is  34,1  million  bags  compared  with  33,4  million  bags  last 
year.    In  Mississippi,  yield  prospects  declined  6lig}\tly  duririg  July  due  to  the 
hot,  dr:/  weather.    In  Arkansas,  inadeauate  water  for  irrigation  counled  with  the 
drought  may  resvilt  in  more  abandonment  of  acro^ige  than  usual,.  Some  sections  have 
received  good  rains  since  August  1  but  they  v/ere  somowh;it  restricted  to  local 
areas.    In  other  areas  v/here  water  is  short,  some  poor  stands  and  grassy  fields 
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are  reported.     In  I'Ouislr.na,  hca-vy  mid-^nly  rains  caus?ed  eome  damage  "by  excessive 
fioodln.c;  of  fieldf?,  "but  ^enerslly  tbe  r?.in  vas  "beseficlal  and  a  ^ood  crop  of  riee  is 
in  prospect  in  pr'-^ctically  all  areas  of  the  State*    Earnest  of  early  Tsxleties  is 
expected  to  "be^in  about  the  soconi  week  in  August,     In  Texas,  present  prospects  are 
for  a  5-ood  crop  of  rice  although,  yield  per  acre  prospects  declined  slightly  during 
the  past  month,    Hp.rvest  of  early  varieties  is  under  vray.     In  Calif omia,  rice  made 
very  eatisfactory  pyo^ress  during  July  under  almost  ideal  growing  conditions;  ample 
water  is  availalDle  for  Irrigation, 

:^ICE  STpCZS  OK  FAK;ISt    The  amount  of  old  rice  remaining  on  farms  on  Au^st  1  in  the 

eouthern  area  is  eetlmated  at  32^000  equivalent  lOO^pound 
T?ags  ooiapared  v;ith  2^,000  l5a.'':s  on  farms  on  this  date  last  year, 

ALL  SOR'JHUl-lS  FOR  GEAI^T:    The  1952  prospective  sorghum  grain  crop  of  73,1^9.000  T^osh^fte 

is  the  smallest  since  1939.     it  is  only  ^6  percent  as  Inrge 
as  last  year's  crop  of  159,265,000  iDushels  and  55  percent  of  the  10-year  average  of 
132»59B,000  T^ushels,    The  exceptionally  sm.all  production  this  year  is  due  priE^rily 
to  the  effect  of  drouv'hty  conditions  on  yield  per  acre  and  the  proportion  of  the 
acreage  to  "be  utlliBed  for  grain.    The  indicated  yield  per  acre,  li^-.O  "bushels,  is 
much  "below  last  yoar's  18»9  hushels  and  the  lO-yeaT  average  of  18.  iJ'  hushels^ 

This  yearns  aereage  for  harvest  as  grain  is  estimated  at  5 1229.000  acres, 
compared  with  3,il49,0')0  acres  in  1951  and  the  average  of  7,100,000,    Acrea^^es  for 
grain  have  "been  reduced  sharply  from  last  year  in  all  major  sorghum  States,  par-i^- 
larly  in  Oklahoma  with  a  reduction  of  6^1-  percent,  Kansas  §0  percent,  a.nd  Colorado 
fZ  percent.    The  Texas  acreage  is  down  ahout  one-fourth  from  last  year. 

Dry  conditions  in  the  Southern  Plains  States  delayed  planting  —  with  con- 
siderable acreage  planted  ai'ter  July  1—  and  retarded  gro^'th  on  acreage  "brought  to  a 
stand.    The  crop  in  much  of  the  area  has  been  at  a  standstill  and  a  larger  than 
usual  acreage  has  "been  cut  for  forage  or  silage  to  supnlement  short  hay  supplies, 
Fair  to  good  yields  have  been  harvested  in  the  commercial  area-s  of  South  Texas  and 
harvest  vras  progressing  in  central  and  north  central  parts  of  the  State.  Earlier 
planting?  in  the  High  Plains  of  Texas  still  had  fair  prospects  but  were  needing 
rain,    A  considerable  late  planted  acretvge  in  that  area  and  in  other  Plains  States 
will  need  ideal  ;^rowlng  conditions  to  mature  before  frost, 

JJtAXSESDt    Production  prospects  for-  flaxseed  improved  during  July,    Production  for 

1952  is  now  forecast  at  29,665,0"0  bushels,  or  about  5  percent  above  the 
July  1  forecast,    Rovrevcr,  the  present  estimate  is  12  percent  below  1951  production 
and  22  percent  belo^r  the  10-year  average,    Flaxseed  production  has  declined  each- 
year  since  19^-8  when  a  record  crop  of  5^tB03,0'^0  bushels  was  harvested, 

yield  per  acre  for  the  Nation  is  8,7  bushels,  the  same  as  in  195^  ^^"'■^ 
0,7  bushel  below  average.     In  the  three  important  States  of  Minnesota,  South 
Dalcota,  and  Korth  Dakota  where  89  percent  , of  the  total  195^  production  is  expec- 
ted, production  Increased  during  July  in  the  first  t^-'o  States  and  held  steady  in 
the  other,  '  Rains  in  the  Red  River  Valley  area  of  MlTvaesota  improved  the  condi«- 
tt(*n  of  flaxseed  in  that  State,    Most  of  the  crop  ir.  South  Dal^ota  with  the  exeep* 
tion  of  some  late  fields  in  the  northeastern  part  is  past  the  bloom  stage  with 
bolls  forming,    Following  early  July  rains  in  North  DaJrota,  additional  acreage 
v.'as  planted  after  July  k  and  some  of  this  flax  ^^^as  ;5ust  emerg-ing  in  late  July, 
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About  two-thirds  of  this  State's  acreage  is  in  the  "bloom  stage  or  "beyond. 
Some  late  fields  in  the  northern  and  vmstern  sections  of  North  Dal^ota  may  not 
mature  if  first  killing  frosts  are  early.    Condition  of  the  crop  in  Montana  has  im- 
proved sharply  since  July  1  as  a  result  of  June  and  July  rainfall  "breaking  the  ear- 
lier drouth  and  the  yield  is  now  forecast  at  6,0  "bushels  per  Qcre  compared  with 
3»0  "bushels  on  July  1»    A  considera"ble  portion  of  the  California  crop  has  "been  har- 
vested with  yields  turning  out  a"bout  .as  expected  a  month  ago, 

SOYBEANS t    Augij.st  1  conditions  point  to  a  soy'bean  production  of  2614'  million  "bushels 
a"bout  6  percent  less  than  last  year  and  12  percent  less  than  the  record 
1950  crop.    The  indicated  U«  S,  yield  of  19*0  "bushels  per  acre  is  v;ell  "belovj  the 
21«2  "bushels  harvested  last  year  and  slightly  "below  the  10-year  average  of  19»^ 
"bushels  per  acre* 

Yield  prospects  on  August  1  varied  vadely  "by  States  and  areas.    The  season 
started  under  generally  favorahle  conditions  with  most  of  the  acreage  planted  ear- 
lier than  usual.    Drought  dioring  July  severely  affected  yield  prospects  in  much. of 
the  southern  soy"bean  area  and  some  acreage  intended  for  beans  will  "be  diverted  to 
hay. 

The  heavy  producing  North  Cenfcral  States,  except  Missouri,  have  not  "been 
heavily  hit  "by  the  drought.    Even  in  that  State,  soy'bean s  have  v/ithstood  the  dry 
v/eather  and  high  temperatures  remarka"bly  well.    Yields  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  are 
not  expected  to  be  as  high  as  last  year  du.e  to  dry  wea.ther  in  the  southern  areas 
of  both  States,     Hov/ever,  a  large  part  of  the  acreage  in  these  States  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  the  crop  is  v/ell  advanced,.  Conditions  in  lov/a  and  Minnesota 
have  been  favorable  and  both  States  expect  near  record  yields.    The  crop  in  the 
whole  northern  area  is  well  along,  reducing  the  possibility  of  frost  damage  to  a 
minimum. 

The  South  Atlantic  States,  except  for  Florida,  have  been  affected  to  a  varying 
degree  by  the  drought.    The  crop  in  "Virginia  and  North  Carolina  has  withstood  the 
drought  very  well  and  although  the  expected  yields  are  beloiv  last  year  they  are 
about  average. 

The  South  Central  States  have  been  the  hardest  hit  and  yields  belov;  last  year 
are  reported  in  all  producing  States,    The  sharpest  reduction  is  in  Arkansas, ■ also 
the  heaviest  producing 'State  of  the  area.    The  13-bushel  yield  per  acre  in  that 
State  is  7»5  bushels  below  that,  of  last  year. 

Yield  and  production  forecasts  of- soybeans  as  of  August  1  in  the  drought  State 
are  subject  to  more  than  the  usual ' hazards.    Much  of  the  area  had  rain  soon  after  • 
August  1  but  more  is  needed  in  some  heavy  producing  soybean  areas.    In  addition, 
hay  is  much  needed  in  these  States  but  it  is  problem.atical  at  this  time  as  to  Just; 
how  much  acreage  intended  for  beans  v/ill  be  diverted  to  hay» 

lEAI^UTS {    Production  of  peanuts  from  the  acreage  for.  picking  and  threshing  is  fore- 
cast at  1,172  million  pounds.    This  is  30  percent  below  the  1,676  million 
pounds  harveated  last  year,  4-3  percent- below  the  10-year  average  of •  2,0^2  million 
pounds. and  the  smallest  crop  since  1935*    Compared  with  last  year,  2^  percent  less 
production  is  indicated  for  the  Virginiai-Carolina  area;  38  percent  less  for  the- 
Southeastern  area;  and  1^  percent  less  for  the  Southwestern  area. 

The  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  is  placed  at  1,665,000  acres,  17  percent 
less  than  the  2,018,000  acres  in  1951»  ^3  percent  below  average  and  the  smallest 
since  1937t 
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Compared  v/ith  1951,  17  percent  loss  acr-'age  is  indicated  for  picking  and  threshing 
in  the  Virt':^ini a- Carolina  area;  20  percent  lees    in  the  Southeastern  area;  and  13 
percent  in  the  Southv/estern  area.     Indicated  yield  of  704  pounds  per  acre  compares 
v.dth  831  pounds  in  1951  and  the  average  of  708  pounds^    Yields    "below  1951  cut  ahove 
average  are  indicated  for  the  Virginia- Carolina  area  while  yields  "belov/  ^oth  last 
year  and  average  .are  indicated  for  the  Soiitheastern  and  Southv/estern  areas* 

The  crop  in  the  Virginia.- Carolina,  area  is  reported  to  he  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion.   Although  peanuts  v/ere  heginnirj;;:  to  shov;  some  effect  of  the  dry  v/eather  dur- 
ing late  July,  recent  rains  were  in  time  and.  sufficient  to  prevent  serious  danage. 
In  the  Southeastern  a,rea,  t^^e  prolonged  hot,  dry  vreather  caused  considerable  da/n.age 
to  Spanish  peanuts  hut  generally  the  runner  t^^es  were  not  di3.rjaged  so  severely^ 
The  Spanish  t;',nies  a,re  not  expected  to  show  much  response  to  the  recent  rains  hut 
"runnern^are  expected  to  produce  re^asonahly  good  yield-if  weather  conditions  are 
favorahle  from  nov;  on.     In  the  Southv/estern  area,  peanuts  are  reported  to  he  in  fa.ir 
to  poor  condition^     In  Oklalioma^  stands  are  good,  fields  .'^re  clean  and  mid-July 
rains  v/ere  in  time  to  maintain  reasonable  growth,  in  spite  of  the  previous  droughto 
In  Texas,  the  crop  is  quite  variable  hut  mostly  in  poor  condition^,  particularly  in 
southern  cre.as  of  the  State  where  rains  were  tco  late  to  benefit  the  ea,rly  crop* 

DRY  BSSAITSs     The  195P  dry  bean  production  forecast  is  slightly  higher  than  a  m.onth 

ago,     Tlie  crop,  now  estimi.ted  at  15.8  million  bags  (lOO  pound's  uncleaned 
basis)  J  is  the  sr.all est  since  1945  and  about  9  percent  less  t'van  last  yea.r'So  The 
10~year  avera^'e  production  is  13  m.illion  bags.     The  Ar.gust  1  indicated  :,T.eld  of 
1,201  -Doimds  ver  axre  has  been  exceeded  only  by  the  1,231  -no^ands  h'lrvested  'oer  acre 
in  1961c 

Prospects  have  declined  from  a  month  ago  in  the  l^Tortheast  area,  Maine  reported 
sharply  lo'-er  prospects  because  of  drought  conditions.  In  Hew  York,  conditions  are 
rather  spotty.  Some  localities  reported  excellent  prospects  v/hile  adja.cent  a.rea.s 
received  little  ra.in  in  Ji-ily  and  yield  prospects  declined,  i-ichigan  prospects  also 
declined  but  this  was  due  to  excessive  moist^jre  in  July.  Sain  for  a  poriod  of  3  to 
4  days  in  parts  of  the  Mic^nigan  bea.n  area,  resulted  in  flooding  lo"/  spots.  This  v/as 
followed  by  hot  v/ea.ther  v/hich  killed  ma,ny  of  the  plajits  v/hore  the  -'a.ter  had  stood 
for  any  a.p-precia.ble  time. 

In  the  ITorthv/est  bean  area,  yield  -orospects  v/ere  either  maintained  or  improved 
from  Li  month  aj-roo     Idaho  .and  liontana.  both  report  high--r  yields,  while  ather  States 
of  the  area  indicate  no  change  from  July  1,     In  the  Southv/est  (Pinto)  area,  Colo- 
rado is  e?pectinvg  a  record  yield  TDer  acre,  due  not  only  to  favorable  conditions, 
but  to  a  higher  proportion  of  bea.n  acreage  being  planted  on  irrigated  land.  Other 
States  in  the  area  show  no  change  from  a  month  ago.    Prospects  in  Califorjiia.  contin- 
ue fa.vorable  v/ith  beans  riaking  good  progress.     Tze  indicpoted  yield,  ner  acre  in  Calif- 
ornia is  up  slightly  from  a  m:onth  ago^    Baby  Limas  held  at  1,650  pounds  per  acre 
v/hile  the  1,850  "oounis  forecast  for  Standard  Limas  is  higher  than  last  month.  "Other" 
beans  also  improved  over  the  July  1  ind.ication.    Hov/ever,  the  "other"  bean  yield  per 
acre  is  belov/  la.st  year,  beca.use  a  higher  percentage  of  the  acreage  v/as  planted  to 
Pirlcs  and.  I^lackeyes av'hich  a^re  lower  yielding  varieties* 

DRY  PEASg     Tlie  August  1  dry  T>ei  production  forecast  of  2,712,000  bags  (lOO  pounds 

uncleaned  beans)  shov/s  little  change  from  a.  m:onth  ago.     The  current  indi- 
cation is  about  28  percent  below  last  y^air  and  lesn  than  half  the  lO-yeaJ*  average  of 
6  million  bags,    T]j.e  yield  per  ha.rvested  acre  at  1,216  pouiids  compares  with  1,298 
pounds  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  1,270  pounds  per  acre. 
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A  drop  fronj  a  month  ago  in  the  Washington  yield  vraa  partially  offset  an 
increase  in  Idaho,    Yields  in  northern  Idaho,  a<5jacent  to  the  Washington  area,  were 
.  also  lower  than  last  month.    The  irrigated  acreage  in  South  Central  Idaho,  however, 
is  yielding  very  well,  to  raise  the  State  figure  ahove  last  month.    Most  of  the 
smaller  proaucir.:]:  States  also,  are  expecting  higher  yields  th-an  a  month  ago, 
Colora.dc  reT)orts  a  near  record  yield,  due  mainly  to  the  unusually  favorable  con- 
ditions in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  . 

HAY : ^  Aiagust  1  reports  from,  farmers  indicate  that  the  U. S»  hB.y  crop  may  "be  less 

than  100  million  tons— about  a  million  and  a  half  tons  less  than  average,  and 
nearly  nine  million  tons  less  than  the  large  1951  crop.    The  exceedingly  hot,  dry 
weather  during  J\ily  in  some  central  and  most  eastern  States  made  the  August  1  out- 
look for  late  cuttings  even  poorer  than  a  month  ago.    Rains  since  the  first  of  # 
August  should  l^ave  improved  the  situation  somev/hat,  especially  in  the  Ozark  and 
Southern  Appalachian  region  i/here  late  grov/ing  lespedejca  buy  is  important, 

♦   As  of  August  1,  the  hay  and  pasture  situation  was  serious  in  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  southern  Missouri,  v/estern  Kentucky,  and  parts  of  some  adjacent  States. 
The  usual  seasonal  supply  of  hay  in  these  four  States  is  around  11  or  12  million 
tons.     This  is  more  hay  tlian  the  "bare  minimum  actually  necessary.    Tamers  try  to 
have  some  surplus  for  emergencies.    However,  the  indicated  195?-  supply  (carry-over 
stocks  plus  crop)  in  these  States  is  only  about  8j  million  tons.    This  region  as 
v/ell  as  other  areas  has  "been  turning  to  "grassland  farming"  in  recent  years.    A  dry 
spring  in  1951  roduced  the  feed  obtained  that  year  from  i^astures  and  hay  lands  so 
th^t  reserve  sup-clies  of  old  hay  were  low  this  spring  on  many  farms.    Pastures  have 
been  poor  and  h^y  yields  restricted  in  this  region  this  sam;ner»      In  addition,  more 
than  usual  summer  feeding  of  hay  has  been  necessary. 

From  the  national  viewpoint,  August  1  condition  indicates  the  1952  hay  crop 
will  be  about  99.646,000  tons,  mostly  of  good  to  excellent  feeding  quality,  in 
contrast  to  the  large  105,^61,000  ton  crop  last  year,  some  of  which  v;as  of  very 
poor  quality  bi' cause  of  harvesting  difficulties.     The  hay  crop  is  exr:ected  to  be  as 
large  or  larger  than  in  1951  in  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  also  in 
Montana,  Minnesota,  Vermont,  Nev;  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Louisiana.     In  all  other  States 
this  year's  crop  is  smaller  than  last  year  and  in  many  it  is  smaller  than  average. 
The  1952  crop  plus  farm  carry-over  of  old  ha,v,  will  provide  a  total  supply  of  ^ 
11^,665,000  tons.     Considering  the  good  quality  of  hay  already  irade,  this  supply 
should  bo  sufficient,  but  scarcely  ample,  for  the  livestock  to  be  fed,  Hov;cver, 
the  geographical  location  of  supplies  is  not  very  well  balanced,  so  that  some 
regions  miC.  localities  already  are  pinched  .for  hay  while  others  could  harvost  more 
than  they  need.    Under  such  circumstances,  farm.ers  in  deficit  areas  usually  harvest 
for  hay  some  crops  intended  for  other  use  and  also  cut  such  feed  as  they  can  from 
roadsides  and  other  unusual  places.     If  weather  permits,  some  "catch  crops"  mry  yet 
be  sov/n, 

Barly  cuttings  of  alfalfa  and  clover-timothy  hay  were  generally  of  very  good 
equality.     In  some  places  dry  weather  greatly  curtailed  yields  from  second  cuttings. 
Currently  indicated  production  of  these  kindc — 40,^>30,000  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
30,054,000  tons  of  clover-timothy  hay — each  are  less  than  was  forecast  a  month  ago 
and  substantially  less  than  was  harvest;  d  in  1951.    A  wild  hay  crop  of  10,767,000_ 
tons,  now  being  harvestp.d,  also  is  a  little  less  than  indicated  a  month  ago.  How- 
ever, if  v;eather  -permits,  farmers  and  ranchers  may  cut  some  additional  acresige  in 
an  effort  to  increase  production. 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  lespedeEa  hnv  region  has  suffered  frorn  unu3^ja,lly  hot,  dry 
weather  in  JiUy.    The  result,  so  far,  is  that  indicated  yield  -per  acre  of  this  kind 
is  appreciahly  lower  than  o:>,-pected  a  nonth  a,^;o  and  proha'olc  production  (based  on 
Au^ist  1  conditions)  is  only  4,831,000  tons  compared  with  6,211,000  tons  indicated 
on  Jul^?-  1,    Hov/evcr,  lospedeza  can  sm*vive  a  lot  of  adversity  and  rains  since 
August  1  may  result  in  a  substantial  inprovCiaent  in  this  kind  of  Imy^ 

TOBACCO:    Production  of  all  tobaccos  in  1952  is  placed  at  2,040  million  pounds, 

which  is  about  8  percent,  below  last  month^s  forecast  and  compares  with 
2,328  million  pounds  produced  last  year.  The  current  forecast,  hov/ever,  is  well 
above  the  10-ye?vr  avcra^^e  of  1,842  million  pounds.  Dry  weather  during  July  over 
most  of  the  South  generally  lov;ered  yield  prospects  of  tj^es  grovm  in  these  areas* 
Recent  rains  have  brought  relief  to-  the  area  but  in  some  instances  damage  is  ir- 
repcvrable« 

The  production  of  f lue«-eared  tobacco  is  indicat-d  at  1,28^  million  pounds, 
8  percent  below  the  July  1  forecast*     In  1951,  1,452  million  pounds  were  harvested. 
Dry,  hot  weather  during  July  lov/ered  yield  prospects  over  the  flue-cured  belt. 
Marketing  is  underway  for  t^'pes  13  and  14, 

The  Bur  ley  tobacco  production  outlook  v/aq  lowered  about  10  percent  durin/r  the 
month  by  the  drjr,  hot  vreather.    The  current  estimate  of  540  million  pounds  compares 
with  617  million  pounds  produced  last  year^    Some  cutting  of  "fired  up"  burley  has 
oc cured  in  Tennessee  and  ICentuclr7-, 

The  outlook  for  the  production  of  : [arylajid  tobacco,  at  34,3  million  pounds,  is 
unchanged  from  a  month  ago* 

Production  of  f irc^cured  and  dark  air- cured  toba-'cco  is  forecast  at  46,8  and  . 
26,52  million  pounds,  respectively.    These  crops  v;crc  also  hard  hit  by  the  drou^^ht 
and  prospects  average  8  to  10  percent  lower  than  a  month  ago.    The  current  indicated 
production  com-mres  with  59.5  and  Z1^7  million  -Dounds ,  resioectivcly,  harvested  in 
1951, 

August  1  estimates  of  ci£ar  tobaccos  are:    filler,  45«4  million  pomds;  binders 
48,2  million  pounds;  and  wrapper,  13^9  million  pounds.     Indicated  filler  and  binder 
production  is  below  the  July  forecPvst  but  wra;^per  production  is  ■.uichanged.  Last 
ye£i,r  the  production  of  these  cigar  tobaccos  totaled  33,0,  48,8,  and  14,8  million 
pounds,  respectively,  in  the  order  listed  above, 

EROOMCORi" ;    The  1952  broomcorn  brueh  crop  is  forecast  at  27,000  tons  connared  with 

33,600  tons  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  41,170  tons.  Except 
for  the  1950  crop  of  27,100  tons,  the  prospective  1952  crop  is  the  smallest  of 
record.     Indicated  production  is  belov/  last  year  in  all  produ.cing  States  except 
Tezas«    The  sha,rpest  reduction  from  last  year  is  in  Colorado  v;here  a  crop  of  only 
2,600  tons  or  about  1/3  of  last  year  is  in  prospect.    The  31Icw  Mexico  crop  of  3,600 
tons  is  also  considera.bly  belovr  last  year  and  only  about  57  percent  of  average.  The 
Oklahoma  crop  is  about  10  percent  below  last  year  but  almost  equal  to  average,  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Texas  crop  is  about  ' 43  p:crcent  above  last  year  and  about  40 
percent  a,bove  average,    •  ' 

Growers  planted  320,000  acres  this  year  or  7  percent  more  than  298,000  acres 
lasli  yoarfl    Acreage  losses  have  been  unus^oally  heavy  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and*  Kew ' 
Mexico  V7ith  a  loss  of  26  percent  expected  for  the  6  broomcorn  growing  States o  After 
al]owance  for  abandonment,  resulting  from  drought  and  other  ca,U30s,  the  harvested 
acreage  this  year  is  expected  to  be  236,000  acres  or  10  percent  below  last  year  and 
11  percent  below  average,  .  17  « 
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The  quality  of  the  small  crop  in  Illinois  promises  to  be  the  best  in  recent 
years  and  most  of  it  v/as  heading  "by  Ai:igust  lo    The  crop  is  unusually  uniform  in  con- 
dition and  grov/th.    In  Kansas,  conditions  have  been  quite  dry  in  the  Southwest  and 
growth  was  slow„    Late  plantings  in  Oklahoma  were  larger  than  usual  and  offset  some 
of  the  loss  of  the  early  planted  acreage.    The  late  crop  will  require  favorable 
weather  to  reach  maturity,    June  and  July  temperatijres  averaged  near  record  highs  in 
the  western  Dv/arf  areas  of  Oklahoma  and  many  low  yields  are  in  prospect^    In  the 
Lindsay  area,  cutting  and  curing  of  the  crop  v/as  under  way  by  the  end  of  July,  Texas 
conditions  have  been  generally  favorable,  although  acreage  losses  v/ere  relatively 
heavy  in  some  areas.    The  south  Texas  crop  has  been  generally  harvested  and  market- 
ings from  the  Beeville  section  passed  the  peak  in  late  July,  with  quality  generally 
good.    Harvesting  was  just  getting  under  way  in  the  Devine-Hondo  area  the  latter 
part  of  July.    Hot,  dry  v/eather  hastened  maturity  of  the  central  Texas  crop.  Soil 
moisture  in  Colorado's  broomcorn  area  has  been  deficient  throughout  most  of  the 
planting  season,    I^fe-ny  early  stands  were  not  satisfactory  and  late  plantings  con- 
tinued into  July^    Drought  and  extreme  temperatures  killed  or  caused  abandonment  of 
about  half  of  the  planted  acreage,  leaving  only  41,000  acres  for  harvest.    While  some 
beneficial  rains  were  received  in  July,  the  crop  in  Baca  County  was  in  critical  con- 
dition on  August  1,    A  leTge  percentage  of  the  New  Mexico  acreage  v/as  also  planted 
late^    On  August  1  the  crop  ranged  from  newly  planted  to  about  a  foot  high.  Ideal 
growing  conditions  will  be  necessary  for  the  late  acreage  to  produce  an  average  yield. 
On  the  whole,  because  of  drought  and  late  plantings,  the  outcome  of  the  broomcorn 
crop  is  more  in  doubt  than  usual  at  this  time, 

COi^>ERCIAL  APPLES ;    The  1952  commercial  apple  crop  is  forecast  at  98,122,000  bushels,- 

'the  smallest  since  1948o    The  forecast  is  4  percent  below  July  1 
prospects  and  compares  with  110,660,000  bushels  in  1951,  124,488,000  bushels  in  1950 
and  the  10-year  average  of  110,380,000  bushels.    Declines  from  a  month  ago  of 
2,826,000  bushels  in  the  Sast  and  1,221,000  in  the  Central  States  caused  by  drought 
were  only  partly  offset  by  an  increase  in  prospects  of  402,000 • bushels  in  the 
V/estern  crop.    Ptains  in  most  areas  in  the  East  since  the  first  of  Augij.st  have  re- 
lieved the  drought  conditions  for  the  present  at  leasts 

In  New  England,  fruit  continued  to  drop  during  early  July,    Scab  damage  is 
heavy  throughout  the  area<>    Of  the  in^ortant  varieties,  Cortland,  BeJ-dv/in  and 
Wealthy  have  the  best  prospects.    Mcintosh  and  Delicious  show  about  average  crops 
while  the  G-reening  crop  is  generally  quite  poor.    The  New  York  crop  is  sizing  v/ell 
and  quality  is  expected  to  be  good,    Rhode  Island  Greening  prospects  are  very  short 
this  year,    Baldwins  are  short  of  last  year  in  the  Ontario  area,    Cortland,  Mcintosh, 
Delicious  and  Some  prospects  are  belov/  last  season.    Of  the  major  varieties,  V/ealthy 
is  the  only  one  that  gives  promise  of  a  crop  larger  than  a  year  ago,-    The  Nev/  Jersey 
crop  is  generally  clean  and  is  making  good  growth.    In  Pennsylvania,  late  July  rains 
have  helped  materially  and  fruit  has  sized  better-  than  expected.    The  early  varieties 
were  generally  small  in  size  but  the  outlook  for  the  late  varieties  is  good  with 
respect  to  both  quality  and  size, 

-  The  Maryland  crop  is  generally  clean.    Duchess  and  Williams  Ptcd  were  being- 
picked  in  the  v/estern  section  of  the  State  the  last  part  of  July  with  Rambos  being 
ready  the  first  week  of  August,    The- Virginia  crop  v/as  damaged  by  the  dry  weather 
but  rains  since  the  first  of  the  month  brought  some  relief.  -In  North  Carolina,  the 
dry  condition  has  rosulted.  in  small,  sizes.    Hail  damage  has  been  more  extensive  than 
usijjal , 
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In  Ohio,  tho  harvest  of  auiani&i*  •v?.?.M.etie'^^  v/aB  y.ctive  thro\i^houfc  the  State  on 
Au^st  !♦     Scah  ir,  "mcro  TJrovpj.ont  thMn  \ibu-!'.1  this  year,  sfiiieclally  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  State«,     The  I j.iinoia  crop  vas^  dar.ai:;;8d  by  the  hot  weather^     The  har- 
vest of  a  lifihf  crop  of  'A'3alt}'ys  1?  vmlorxmy^     Tee  crop  of  Jonathans  will  be  lif:htc 
The  Michigan  crop  is  si^inf:  very  iveils    G-enerally  the  oarly  varieties  have  a  better 
crop  tnan  the  lato  varletieso     Jonatliaji  has  a  very  light  set  while  outlook  for 
Mcintosh,  and  Delicious  j  s  fail',    Prosoects  in  Wisconsin  vary  v^idely.     Some  orchrj?ds 
in  tlie  lakeshore  counties  have  a  poor  set  of  fruit  v;hile  Door  County  orcliards  are 
carrying  a  fair  cropr,   ■      '        '  ■ 

!Pie  crop  in  Idaho  is  sizing,-  very  veil  excent  on  trees  that  were  not  thinned* 
Delicious  ■  and  Rones  a,re  lighter  than  Jonathoji.     In  Colorado,  the  Delta  County  crop 
and  the  crop  in  the  Southwest  section  have  developed  quite  wello    In  the  other  areas^ 
the  outlook  is-  poor.     The  V/ash in,-:'ton  crop  is  eiqjected  to  be  of  good  q^uality.  Grov;.- 
ing  conditions  have  generally  been  favorable  for  apple  develoj;Lient  in  this  Stater 
In  Ore^^'on,  the  crop  continues  to  niake  satisfactory  pro,^rec!s.    Picking  of  Delicious 
will  start  durin^^  the  first  p;.'i-t  of  September  in  tlte  .Milton-i^reewater  area  and 
around  September  20  in  the  Hood  Kiver  l>J.ley,     In  Galifornia,  prospects  for  G-raven- 
steins  improved  durin.=::  July*    "delicious  are  developin;-:  exceedin,^ly  \/ell.  Shipments 
of  G-ravensteins  continue    heavier  than  a  year  a^?;o„    The  California  Gravenstein  crop 
is  placed  at  about  2,500,C'00  bushels  compared  with  2,036,000  bushels  in  1951, 

,PSACHES$     Trie  U,        total  is  Gsti.inated  at  61,347,000  bushels— 4  percent  less  than 

the  1951  crop  and  10  i;ercen^-.  less  than  averpgee     Production  is  nov;  indicar- 
ted  almost  7  million  bushels  less  t'.  an.  on  July  1,    Declines  occurred  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  except,  the  liTorth  Atlantic  re/='ion»  '  Eot,  dry  weather  accounted  for 
most  of  the  loss  in  the  Southeast  and  Central  re^^ions  v/hile  raost  of  the  drop  in  the 
West  was  due  to  an  elimination  pro.f^rrjn  for  California  Clir^stone  peaches  based  on 
an  industry  mrketin/^;  order.    Harvest  is  p.oout  corrpleted  in  the  early  south c^rn  peach 
States,  v/here  the  crop  has  continued  to  decline  because  of  prolon^^ed  dry  i-zeatherc 
The  estimate  for  these  States  is  almo^^t  a- third  below  averp.^^e,    Hc-irvest  has  .started 
in  the  mid-Atlantic  ana.  in  the  mid-west  Sfites  where  vhe  crop  is  bolow  o.verc.'i^e  for 
each  State  except  Pennsylvania.,  Virc-^inia  a.nd  T'/est  VirrJ.niae     Prospects  in  the  V/est- 
ern  States  other  than  for  Wr".shi7L'i;t on  ?nd  California  r.re  above  avera;':;e# 

California  Clir^/^stones  (.^rown  minly  for  canning:;)  pjre  row  estimated  at      ,  ,• 
18,126,000  bushels.     This  redu.ction  from  the  forecast  of  July  1  results  from,  the 
elimination  of  about  15  percent  of  the  prospective  crop  through  an  industry  m.rrket- 
inj!;^  order.     The  elimination  is  basved  on  the  minimum,  fi-^iit  sizes  accopta,hle  for  con- 
ning and  the  total  volume  of  peaches  which  may  be  canned.     Total  production  in  1951 
was  34, 544^000  bushels  of  v/hich       336,000  bushels  were  used*     Some  of  the"  early 
varieties  have  been  harvested  and  canned  ajid  the  m.id-3U.^^r.er  varieties  are  nov;  moving 
to  carmers  in  volume »     Hai-vest  will  probably  continiie  until  late  Se;otei,-:ber .  Calif- 
ornia Freestones  are  estir.at^^d  at  10,918,000  bu.sl':e]s — 4  pf^rcent  less  t.'van  last  year 
and  2  percent  less  than  avera.2:eo    r'arvest  has  been  ^mdcrv/ay  since  mid- July  and  ship- 
ments to  fre?]!  markets  have  considerably  exceeded  th-;  total  to  the  same  d?.te  last 
yoaro     The  main  harvest  for  drying  has  not  yet  started.  Th^  VJashint^ton  crop  at 
1,680,000  bus''-. els  is  a  fifth 'bolov^  average  but  tv/ice  last  year's  crop  and  12  times 
the  near  failure  of  1950o    .Hr-rvesting  of  P.ed  Havens  has  started  in  the  Yakima  Valley 
and  quality  is  excellent,    Colorado  now  e^rp^cts  a  crop  of  2,053,000  bushels — more 
than  six  ti.mes  last  year's  near  failure  and  about  a    .tcath  above  aver'^-gee  Harve^st 
is  not  exoected  to  start  uritil  after  mdd-Auf:ust  witii  perjjc  r.ovement  from-.i-iesa  County 
in  late  August  and  from  Delta  County  in  latf-  SeDtemberc 
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The  mid-.'itlsjTitic  Stages  (, Vir^-;inia,  '.Jeel;  Virgirjia,  PennsylvaEiai  l^evr  Jerseyj 
Delaware ,  '  Maryland)  have  a  total  of  GjiSl3,000  "bashels  ^-.'hich  is  "belo^-:  last  year  "but 
aoove  avers-^^e,.     Q;i-ality  is  generally  -j^oodc     Virginia  e^-pects  a  lar^e  crop  of  good 
quality  despite  the  hot,  dry  i^eatiher  during  Ju.ly,     Kar-^est  of  early  varieties  is  com- 
pleted in  southern  courxties  and  is  undervray  in  northern  coujities.     EllDerta  harvest 
has  started  and  v/ill  be  in  vol^:-me  hy  mid-Aug'ast^  .  Itaryland  and  ¥est  Virginia  harvest 
is  underva^/  and  will  continue  until  early  Sept3?r."bere     llie  Pennsylvania  crop  is  aoout 
the  saLie  size  as  last  year  and  ahove  average^    Harvest  is  under^-zay  and  will  continue 
active  until  after  mid-Septemoer  v/ibh  some  f-r'ait  avail a"ble  into  Octoher,     The  ITev; 
Jersey  crop  is  considerably  DelOT-7  average  and  "belovj  last  year«     Harvest  started  ahout 
mid'-Julj'-  and  will  continue  through  September  vjith  nost  of  the  crop  moving  from  now  tp 
mid-Septemher^    ITev;  lorl-r  and  l"ew  Sngjand  prospects  are  slightly  "better  than  average. 
Harvest  of  early  varieties  has  started  in  the  Hudson  Valley  "but  most  of  Hew  York's 
peaches  v/ill  move  "between  ir.id-August  and  mid-Septenher  and  lie;-  England  peaches  in 
September, 

Michigan  prospects  declined  during  July  and  the  ^rop  is  now  estimated  at 
3»397»OQO  "bushels  —  over  St  times  last  year's  short  crop  "but  12  percent  less  theji 
average.     (Quality  is  good.     Harvest  has  started  on  Eedhavens  and  will  "be  general 
about  mid-August^     Halehavens  v'ill  begin  moving  about  mid-August  and  Elbertas  about 
September  le     Ohio,  Illinois ^  Indiana  and  I'issouri  each  are  harvesting  below-average 
crops  but  of  good  q_ualityt,    Production  is  estimated  less  than  earlier  because  of  hot, 
dry  v/eather, 

PEARS;    The  195-2  pear  croo  is  forecast  as  29,902,000  bushels,  less  than  1  percent 

above  the  July  figure  but  1  percent  below  average^     Improvement  in  prospects 
in  the  last  month  was  generally  limited  to  Bartletts  in  California^ 

In  -w'ashington,  the  crop  made  good  progress  during  July,    The  late  spring  freeze' 
caused  a  large  number  of  frost  marked  and  frost  singed  pears^    There  is  some  varia- 
tion in  the  a-noujit  of  damage  among  orchards,  both  in  Yakima  and  '.venatchee.     In  Ore- 
gon, the  harvest  of  the  Bartlett  crop  will  start  about  Augu.st  11  in  the  Rogtie  River 
Valley  and  Aug-ast  13  in  the  Hood  River  Valley„     The  crop  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  is 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  last  year  which  will  be  partly  offset  by  prospects  for  a 
larger  crop  in  the  Hood  River  Valler,    Bartletts  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  are  expec- 
ted to  average  somiev/hat  larger  in  size  than  last  year  when  sizes  were  unusually 
small,,    Harvest  of  An,ious  at  Kecli'ord  v/ill  start  around  August  25  and  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley  the  first  v;eek  of  September^     Some  frost  marked  fruit  is  reported, 
especially  in  the  I^Iedford  area,     lledford  had  a  hail  storm  on  August  3o     Overall  dam- 
age was  light  but  a  few  groves  had  a  "neav;-  loss.     In  California,  Ba-rtletts  made  good 
development  during  the  m,onth,     Ship;m.ents  to  date  sxe  ahead  of  those  to  a  similar  date 
a  year  ago^     A  few  Bartletts  exe  being  delivered  to  canneries,  although  the  main  can- 
ning season  is  not  yet  under^-'ay.     Other  pears  made  good  development  diiring  July,. 

The  forecast  for  the  Eastern  States  showed  very  little  change  from  a  month  ago. 
A  light  crop  is  indicated  in  '-aost  areas.     In  Michigan,  Bartletts  have  a  better  than 
average  crop  in  Alle^:an  County^    Prospects  for  the  Kief for  variety  are  better  than 
for  any  other  variety. 

GRAPES ;    The  grape  croT)  is  indicated  at  2,9^2,900  tons ;  13  percent  below  the 

3,385,800  tons  produced  in  1951  but  is  5  percent  above  the  lO-year  average. 
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In  California,  grapes  continued  to  make  ^ood  progress.    The  v;arm  weather  dur- 
ing July  prevented  the  further  development  of  mildew^    HjirvBstirg  of  grapes  for 
raisins  is  novj  expected  at  ahout  the  usur.,1  time.    Tokays  for  freah  shipment  are 
expected  to  be  somevrhat  later  than  usual  and  should  "begin  in  early  September, 
Grape  harvest  in  the  Desert  Valleys  of  California  and  Arizona  has  been  completed. 
Shipments  of  Thompson  Seedless  and  early  Table  varieties  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  began  about  mid* July. 

Production  prospects  for  grapes  in  the  Eastern  States  v/ere  reduced  slightly 
by  the  exceedingly  hot,  dry  weather  during  July,    Vineyards  in  the  iCrie  grape  belt 
have  some  black  rot  but  in  most  localities  diseases  and  insects  hrve  been  held  in 
check  by  spraying.    Grape  h.arvest  is  expected  to  begin  in  early  A-j^ust  in  iirkansas 
end  the  Missouri  Valley  said  by  early  September  in  Nev;  York,  Pennsylvania^  Michigan 
Eiid  Ohio* 

CITRUS:    The  outlook  for  the  1952»53  citrus  crop  is  promising.    In  Florida,  most 

citrus  areas  have  received  generous  showers*    Trees  and  the  nev;  crop  are 
in  good  condition.    In  Texas,  prospects  for  frtait,  especially  grapefruit  and 
Valencia  oranges,  are  very  poor.    Some  new  planting  is  under  way  since  water  has 
become  more  plentiful.    In  Arizona,  the  bloom  was  heavy  but  the  drop  was  unusually 
heavy  and  the  set  for  oranges  and  grapefruit  is  light.    Water  for  irrigation  is 
ample  this  season.    In  California,  the  summer  shedding  subsided  by  the  end  of  July, 
A  good  set  is  reported  for  all  citrus  fruits.    Irrigation  water  is  more  adequate 
than  during  the  past  several  seasons. 

Harvest  in  California  of  V^^lvr^Z  Valencia  oranges,  summer  grapefruit  and 
lemons  continues  at  about  the  normal  rate.    Shipments  of  lemons  to  out-of-State 
markets  have  been  stimulated  by  the  recent  hot  weather, 

PLUMS  AHD  PRUUBS:    Production  of  plums  is  estimated  at  63,700  tons— 37  percent 

below  last  year  and  24  percent  below  average.    The  C£'.lifornia 
crop  is  placed  at  5^fOOO  tons  compared  with  97 f 000  last  year  and  the  average  of 
79»000,    Michigan  expects  to  harvest  a  relatively  large  crop  of  7»700  tons— -60  per- 
cent above  last  year  and  52  percent  above  average.    In  California,  there  are  still 
some  late  varieties  to  be  harvested  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  but  the  principal 
supply  is  now  coming  from  Placer  County  and  other  foothill  areasf 

California  dried  primes  are  estimated  at  137,000  tons  compared  with  177,000 
tons  last  year  and  183,700  tons  average. 

The  Northwest  prune  crop  (Idaho,  "Srashingt on,  Oregon)  is  estimated  at  94fl00 
tons  which  is  19  percent  less  than  average  and  slightly  below  last  year. 

In  the  area  including  Idaho,  eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Washington,  where  most 
of  the  crop  goes  to  fresh  market,  production  is  placed  at  51 » 200  tons—5  percent 
less  than  average  but  l/3  above  last  year.    Idaho  prospects  continue'  favorable,. 
Harvest  is  expected  to  start  about  September  5»    Harvest  is  underway  in  the  Yakima 
Valley  of  Washington,    The  eastern  Oregon  crop  has  made  good  progress  and  early 
varieties  started  moving  about  A^jgnist  1,  while  Italians,  the  principal  variety, 
should  start  moving  about  August  10«    The  western  Washington  and  Oregon  crops 
(mostly  for  processing)  arc  forecast  at  42,900  tons— .39|600  tons  in  Oregon  aid 
3t300  tons  in  Washington,    Production  in  both  States  is  below  average.  Prospects 
are  spotted  because  of  late  spring  frosts.    Harvesting  should  get  underway  the  first 
woek  in  September. 
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PECAITS ;  "  The       S.,  crop  is  forecast  at  116,5f:6,000  poundS'-25  percent  less  tiian  last 
season  and  5  percent  less  than  average,    Prodtiction  of  improved  varieties 
own  mostly  east  of  the  Mississippi  P.iver)  at  53;  894,000  pounds,  is  ahout  average 
but  38  percent  "belov;  last  j'-ear^    V/ild  or  soodiing  pecans  (mostly  p;vo\-ni  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River)  are  indicated  at  62,672,000  pomids— 9  percent  "below  avcrai-ie  and 
8  percent  'oelow  last  year,    Iry  v/eather  during  Jimn  and.  July  in  most  pecan  areas 
caused  a  heavy  drop  and  n:ay,  also  result  in  small  siaes  "but  has  "been  favorable  for 
controlling  insects  and  diseases^ 

Creorgia  expects  34,100j000  pounds  v/hich  is  above  average  but  a  third  below  the 
bumper  crop  last  year^    The. Texas  crop  is  forecast  at  28,500,000  pounds— 6  percent 
below  average  but  5  times  the  near  failure  of  last  year.    These  two  States  have  more 
than  half  the  U,        crop  for  this  season. 

North  Carolina  and  Florida  prospects  are  below  last  year  and  below  average  v/hile 
South  Carolina  expects  a  crop  above  average  but  below  the  large  crop  of  1951,  ii.la~ 
bama  expects  only  9,800,000  pound.s  this  year  compared  v;ith  26,000,000  last  year  and 
the  average  of  12,203,000  pounds^    Stuarts,  the  main  variety,  appear- to  be  shortest. 
Seedlings  have  a  fair  cropo    Mississippi  production  is  forecast  a  little  above  aver- 
age but  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  last  year^,   Arkansas  prospects  ?vre  less  than 
average  and  less  than  last  year^    Louisiana  is  the  only  State  other  than  Texas  vdth 
better  prospects  than  last  year»    Oklahoma  has  an  ojctreraely  short  crop  this  year  v/ith 
a  forecast  of  only  9, 000^000  po^jnds  conip^red  with  25,000.000  last  ye-ir  and  an  average 
of  19,660,000  pounds „ 

ALMONDS.  Wj^XilUTS  AND  FILBERTS g    Almond  crops  in  California  ra.nge  from  a  light  to  a 

very  heavy  set.    Indicated  tota.i  production  of 
35,300  tons  is  17  percent  belo\7  the  1951  crop  of  42,700  tons  but  13  percent  above 
average^    The  filbert  crop  in  the  Pacific  Northv/est  made  good  progress  during  July, 
The  combined  filbert  crop  of  Oregon  and  Vfashington  should  total  11,460  tons  compared 
v/ith  6,920  (revised)  tons  in  1951  and  the  average  of  7,021  tons,,    V/alnuts  have  m.ade 
good  progress  in  California  and  a  production  of  73-000'  tons  is  indicated  compared 
with  68,300  (revised)  tons  in  1951  and  the  10-year  average  of  63,030,    A  production 
of  7,900  tons  is  ex^iocted  in  Oregon  vrhich  coEipares  v;ith  9^100  tons  in  1951  and  the 
10~year  average  of  6,740  tons, 

FI&S  AI^jJ  QLIVLS:    Both  of  these  California  crops  show  promise  of  good  production  if 

favorable  v;eather  continues  through  harvest^    All  four  major  varie- 
ties of  f  igs  have  developed  satisfactorily  to.  date  and  growers,  a,re  expecting  about 
the  sa.me  dried  tonnage  as  produced  last  year^     The  first  crop  of  Black  Missions  has 
been  harvested  and  v/s.s  light  but  main  crops  for  each  variety  have  sot  vrell^  Olive 
trees  made  a  heavy  bloom^    There  was  a  heavy  '*shed"  but  the  remaining  fruit  indicates 
a  relatively  heavy  production*    Majizanillo  trees  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  carry- 
ing an  extra  heavy  fruit  set^ 

AVQCaDQS ;     In  California,  the  Fuerte  variety. has  all  been  harvested  and  the  harvest 

of  S'lUTimer  varieties  is  in  pyogresSc    Summer  varieties  are  of  very  good 
quality,  . 

APRICOTS;    The  production  of  apricots  in  California,  Utah  and  Washington  totals 

172,900  tons  compafed  vath  183,200  tons  produced  in < 1951 ,    In  California, 
155^000  tons  are  indicated  compeTed  with  172,000  tons  in  1951„    All  but  small  lots  of 
very  late  apricots  were  harvested  by  August  1,    Fresh  shipments  v/ere  slightly  greater 
than  last  year,  ' 
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An  important  tonnago  was  canned  "but  only  a  limited  tonnage  dried.     In  V/a!jhirif:ton, 
12,900  tons  were  produced  conrnarod  with  the  very  short  crop  of  4,800  tr^ns  in  1951, 
while  .in  Utah  the  5,000  ton  crop  of  this  year  compares  with  6,400  tons  prod\iced  in 
1951,     In  both  States,  apricots  were  reported  to  "be  of  irrcgiilar  sizes  and  the 
average  sissc  was  not  as  large  as  h-ad  "been  expcctod.    Apricots  wore  carl^^  in  "both 
States  and  harvest  v/ill  end  the  first  part  of  August, 

SW55T  CHERPlIES:    The  sweet  cherry  crop  is  estimated  at  95,930  tons — 34  percent  ahovo 

last  year  and  4  i^ercent  above  average,    2he  crop  turned  oi\t  4  per- 
cent hclcw  the  forecast  of  a  month  ar:o.    The  decline  was  generally  limited  to  the 
Pacific  Ko'rthvrest,  Ilichigan  and  ITow  York  ^^^hore  wind  injury  reduced  the  crop.  In 
Michigan,  vdnd  and  rain  stems  ahout  the  middle  of  July  did  considerable  dojnagc. 
Split tin,'^  was  more  severe  in  the  centralwest  pjid  southwer-torn  producing  areas,  The 
Washington  crop  which  was  damaged  by  the  hca\^,-  rains  in  late  June,  showed  a  further 
reduction  on  August  1,    Shipments  from  V/cnatcheo  did  not  como  ur)  to  July  1  cx;oec- 
tations.    Very  little  of  the  crop  was  moved  to  processors  this  year.    In  Oregon, 
rains  at  the  time  of  maturity  reduced  the  crop  by  25  to  30  percent.    In  the  Hood 
River  Valley,  cracking  was  so  serious  that  the  fresh  market  movement  v/r.s  only  about 
a  third  of  preseason  estimates.    However,  a  part  of  the  crop  was  small  in  size.  The 
California  crop  this  year  v/as  almost  double  the  small  1951  production  and  22  percent 
above  average,    VJind  injury  reduced  the  croT)  well  below  osrlicr  forec.?,sts  in  I'cvi 
York, 

SOUR  CKSRHISS;    The  1952  sour  cherry  crop  is  placed  at  105,850  tons,  compared  with 

158,^40  tons  produced  in  1951  and  the  lO-^'^^^'^r  average  of  C3, 983  tons. 
The  crop  was  25  percent  less  than  was  indicated  a  month  eo.rlier,  due  primarily  to 
heavy  wind  and  rain  damage  in  the  important  eastern  producing  otatos.    In  iTow  York, 
many  sour  cherries  v/erc  not  picked  beca,use  of  damage  from  v/ind  injury  and  lev/  prices. 
The  "drop"  v;as  heavier  than  usual.    The  Michigan  crop  v/as  seriously  dam.aged  by  hcav?/ 
wind  storms  about  the  middle  of  July,    Cherries  in  southv;cst  i:ichigan  suffered  leasts 
largely  because  most  of  the  crop  had  been  picked  and  the  Northwest  s-affcred  most 
because  harvest  was  just  starting  at  the  time  of  the  v/ind  storms.     In  Vrisconsin,  a 
v/ind  storm  on  July  22  caused  a  gre^at  deal  of  damage  and  the  northern  part  of  Door 
County  also  suffered  from  some  hail.    Culling  }ias  been  very  heavy  this  year,  -he 
western  croxD  v/as  below  the  forecast  of  a  month  ago, 

PCTATO^:    Prospective  potato  production  declined  about  1  percent  during  the  past 

month  with  a  large  pa^rt  of  this  decline  in  the  eastern  late  States,  Iiow- 
cver,  los:;es  iii  t?ie  East  were  pp.rtially  offset  by  improved  prospects  in  the  'rest  and 
in  ^orth  Dakota  and  Kinnoaota,    A  crop  of  335,421,000  bushels  is  indicated  by 
diggings  to  August  1  and  condition  of  the  gro/ing  crop.    This  year's  prospective 
production  is  almost  10  million  bushels  larger  than  the  1951  crop  but  considera,bly 
below  the  1941-50  average  of  414,525,000  bushels, 

Por  the  29  late  potato  States,  which  provide  storage  supplies  for  winter  p.nd 
spring,  prospective  production  is  estimated  at  269,283,000  bushels,  or  about  13  1/3 
million  bushels  more  than  last  year's  -production.    The  258-bushel  yield  novr  indicateci 
for  these  States  has  been  exceoded  only  by  the  1951  yield  of  2C1  bushels  and  the  ■ 
record  of  276  bushels  dug  in  1950, 

In  the  3  surplus  late  States  of  the  Sast  (Maine,  l^jw  York  and  Pennsylvania), 
hot  and  dry  July  weather  caused  a  decline  in  potato  prospects.     In  ccntral-'and 
r^carth^n  Aroostook  County,  liaine,  potatoes  generally  made  satisfactory  grov/th  during 
the  past  month,    Kov/ever,  in  the  southern  part  of  i'lroostcok  Coiinty  and  in  central 
and  southern  ilaine,  where  about  20  -ocrccnt  of  the  State's  acreage  is  grov/n,  July 
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rainfall  was  extremely  li^^ht  and  grov;th  has  "be^.n  ncriously  retarded-  "by  heat  j?2id  the 
lack  of  rainfall «     In  addition  to  the  unfavoracile  J aly  weathor,  uneven  stands  on 
some  late  plantin^t  will  tend  to  limit  yields  in  this  State,     A"bout  2/3  of  Maine^s 
acreage  was  planted  early  and  most  of  this  acrea.^e  should  -orodiice  norm.al  yields  with 
average  conditions  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season.     Yields  on  the  re- 
maining acreage  were  uncertain^  Except  in  Rhode  Island,  where  July  rainfall  was  ex- 
tremely light,  prospective  potato  yields  in  th..  other  Hew  Sngland  States  are 
uneh^.nged  from,  the  July  estimate.     Condition  of  potatoes  in  upstate  ITev/  York  is  very 
spottec|,    July  rainfall  was  very  light  in  the  commercial  areas  of  the  v/estcrn  part 
of  this  State,     Eainfall  was  also  light  during  the  past  month  on  Long  Island,  ITev/ 
York  and  yields,  particularly  in  non-irrigated  fields,  have  been  reduced.  About 
half  the  Long  Island  Cobl-ler  acreage  had  been  dug  by  August  1.     In  Pennsylvania,  the 
Somerset  and  Potter  areas  appear  to  have  been  espcially  ha.rd  hit  by  dry  weather. 
Yields  from  Cobblers  dug  to  date  in  the  earlier  areas  of  that  State  have  been  light. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  ccmtry,  Forth  Dakota  and  Minnesota  yiold  ;orospects 
have  been  improved  by  timely  rains  but  the  hot,  dry  July  v/eather  reduced  yields  in 
V/est  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,    July  rains  came  too  late  to  b-oneflt 
the  early  acreage  in  the  Bay  City  area  of  Michigan,     In  the  UpDer  Peninsular  and  in 
the  northern  h-a^lf  of  the  Lov/er  Peninsular  of  this  State,  it  v/as  too  v/et  during  the 
second  half  of  July  for  farmers  to  maintain  an  adeauate  spray  program.  Clear 
weather  is  nov;  needed  to  check  late  blight  that  has  appeared  in  these  areas.  The 
outlook  for  late  -ootatoes  in  northern  V/isconsin  is  ver:,'-  promising,  though  in  the 
southern  T)o,rt  of  this  State  hot,  dr5^  v.'cather  in  early  July  reduced  the  size  of 
tubers.     Some  acreage  in  local  areas  of  the  Red  P.iver  Valley  was  drovmed  out  by  ex- 
cessive July  rainfall,  but  the  overall  effect  of  these  rains  v/as  beneficial  to 
potatoes.     The  Kittson  Count:/,  Minnesota  crop  continued  to  ne:d  rain  as  July  ended. 
Potato  areas  in  South  Dakota  v/ere  also  becoming  dry  on  August  1.     The  lower  yields 
now  indicated  for  Vfest  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  reflect  the  effects 
of  the  hot,  dry  v/eather  v/hich  prevailed  during  a  large  part  of  July. 

Conditions  during  July  favored  developm.ent  of  potatoes  in  the  West.     During  iiic 
past  month,  yield  prospects  im-proved  in  ITebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado  and 
Nevada  and  held  their  own  in  other  v/e stern  States  exce-ct  Wyoming,     In  that  State, 
yields  on  non-irrigated  acreage  b-ave  been  reduced  by  below  norrx^al  rainfall  aiid 
above  aormal  tempercatures,     Rarvest  of  the  early  crop  in  iSTebraslo?.  is  a,ctive  and 
satisfactory  yields  are  being  dug.     The  irrigated  late  acreage  in  this  State  pro r.i&es 
good  yields  but  the  farm  crop  has  been  reduced  by  dry  v/eather.     Condition  of  both 
irrigated  and  dryland  potatoes  in  Montana  is  very  good.     The  Idaho  crop  made  satis- 
factory grov/th  during  July.     Warm  v/eather  during  much  of  the  m.onth  taxed  irriga.tion 
facilities  but  it  is  thought  that  sufficient  water  v/as  ap-nlied  to  insure  even  tuber 
growth  in  most  fields.     Harvest  of  th-  early  crop  in  this  State  started  the  second 
week  in  July  and  was  active  as  the  month  ended.     The  Colorado  crop  has  developed 
satisfactorily  and  yields  of  early  potatoes  have  been  good.     Yield  prospects  are 
particularly  favorable  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  where  there  is  ample  irrigation  v/ater. 
The  potato  acreage  in  Nevada  that  was  dam.aged  by  June  frosts  m.ade  rapid  recovery 
during  July.     I-'ovement  of  Washington's  early  crop  v/as  very  active  during  July. 
Both  yield  and  quality  have  been  good.     In  Oregon,  condition  of  late  potatoes  re-" 
mains  satisfactory  and  excellent  yields  are  being  dug  from  the  early  acreage  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.     The  Tulelake,  California  crop  has  made  good  recovery  from 
the  set  back  caused  by  June  freezes;  hov;ever ,  some  of  this  acreage  is  later  thjon 
usua.l.     Harvest  of  the  summer  a.creage  in  this  State  is  getting  underv/ay  and  yield 
prospects  are  favorable. 
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For  the  8  intermediate  States,  production  is  estimated  at  14,992^000  "bushels 
or  4  percent  "belov/  the  crop  indicated  ?.  month  aj5;c.    Production  in  thece' States  is 
30  percent  snialler  than  lap.t  yearns  crop  and  53  percent  "below  rvvera^re„    In  Fov/  ■" 
Jersey,  a  crop  a^bout  in  line  with  tno  short  crop  estimated  a    month  a,9'o  is  i}^.dica^« 
ted.    As  July  ended,  most  Oohlnlcrs  in  this  State  had  "been  du^'^j  harvest  of  Chippewas 
was  under  v/ay  and  a  few  scattered  fields  of  ICatahdins  had  "been  dijg^ 

Production  nov;  indicated  for  the  early  potato  States  is  only  1  percent  helov;  the 
July  1  estimate.    The  South  e:rperienced  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  weather  (Iv.Tirc 
July,  "but  the  late  potato  acrea^^e  in  this  part  of  the  country  i?,  small.  Indicated 
production  of  51,146,000  hn.?;hels  for  these  States  exceeds  the  1951  crop  "by  6  per-, 
cent,  out  is  15  percent  "belov;  averjige,, 

SI'/SZTPOTATOESg    Even  though  .^rovjers  increased  their  sweetpotato  plantings  8  percent 

this  year,  A-^i'2;Mit  1  conditions  indicate  a  croo  of  ahont  the  svj-^e 
size  as  in  1951,    Production  prospects  declined  11  percent  duri-ng  July^    Thf^  crop  of 
38,268,000  Dushels  now  indicated  com/pares  with  last  year's  crop  of  28,278.,000  and 
the  1941-50  average  ox  5?,70.'5,000  "bushels.    This  year's  prospective .  crop  is  helov; 
that  harvested  in  each  year  since  1881c     In  each  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Southi 
Central  States  except  Loti-isiana,  Oklahom.a  and  Texas,  swec^tpotatoe^^  deteriorated 
durin^^  the  past  month  as  the  weather  was  extrer.ely  hot  and  dry.     In  Louisis.na,  the 
leading;  sweetpotato  State,  timely  rains  were  received  in  the  pr5.rcipal  areas  of  pro«» 
duct  ion  and  yield  prospects  have  icrproved  since  July  le    Li/yht  to  heavy  rsins  rave 
heen  received  since  Au^iust  1,  hrini';jin;'=;  some  relief  to  m.oKt  of  the  Southern  droug?it 
area* 

With  July  rainfall  a)-mont  normal  i^  iTew  Jersey,  sv/eetpotatoes  3iave  held  their 
own  despite  several  consecutive  days  of  ahnormally  hi^'±.  temperaturert  durin^;  the- 
past  month,.     Vines  in  this  State  have  a  very  Piood  "set"  hut  fa,vorahl8  weather  is 
needed  durin<^  Au^Jist,  the  critical  root^growth  month,  for  proper  sizing,    i'^^^ere  was 
a  little  improvement  in  yipld  prospects  in  the  Ilorth  Central  States  during  July 
even  thon/^h  dry  v/eather  reduced  fne  Indiana  crop*. 

I'or  each  of  the  South  Atlai-'.tic  States,  prospective  yields  declined  "because  of 
the  extremely  hot,  o.ry  July  v/eatherp    Reductions  in  prospective  yields  during  the 
past  month  ranged  from  5  hushels  per  acre  in  Florida  to  30  "bushels  per  acre  in  Vir^ 
giniac     In  South  Carolina  and  G-eorgia,  Augast  1  condition  indicates  a  yield  35  "bush- 
els lower  than  indicated  a  month  a^^o  for  these  States.    Early-set  fields  in  "orth 
Carolina  havo  m^.de  reasonably  satisfactory  development  but  in  letter  planted  fields 
stands  are  uneven  and  growth  has  "been  slov/o 

Prospective  yields  are  below  a.verage  in  each  o"  the  South  Central  States  except 
Louisiana,    The  Kentucky,  Ter^iessee  and  Alabama  crops. \<ere  hit  oarticularly  hard  by 
unfavorable  weather  during'  the'  past  m.onth.    Harvest  of  the  commercial  early  acroa^je 
in  Baldwin  County,  Alaba-ma  was  getting  ^jindcrway  as  July  ended© 

HOPS?    Hop  prod\iction  is  forecast  at  51,063,000  pounds,  3  percent  below  the  1951. 

crop  but  35  percent  above  avers^'^-e.    The  decline  in  rcroa^e  from  last  year  is 
partly  offset  by  larger  prospective  yields,    G-er.erally  the  crop  m.ade  .-^ood  prO;5ress 
during  the  m^onth,  althoucrh  frequent  winds  during  the  latter  part  of  July  reduced 
the  prospective  yield  on  some  fields  in  the  Yakima  Valley  o":  ^fashin-.-ton  and  riildcw  ■ 
caused  dam.a^^e  in  the  Sonoma  areas  of  California^    Harvest  in  California  will  start 
in  nid^ August  and  in  the  other  hop  States  by  September  1« 
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SUG/iii  PL'^TSs-    Prospects  on  ii.u,pnj.3t  1  indicate  a  crop  of  9s 939, 000  tons  of  sugar 

"beots  this  year,  sli.rfitly  atove  the  July  1  forecast  "but  "belov/  last 
year's  crop  of  lOj^i'85,000  tons  and  th-.  10-year  average  of  10g913sOOO  tons* 

July  conditions  in  general  were  ozcellont  for  the  grov/th  of  siigar  "beets  and 
alDOve  average  yields  pf^r  acre  are  now  expected  in  most  Stateso    Irrigation  water 
supplies  have  "been  sufficient  in  the  v/estern  States,  and  in  the  Lakes  area  soil 
moisture  has  "been  ample©     The  crop  has  "been  well  cultivated  and  damage  from  in- 
sects and  disease  has  "been  negligi"olee    Yield  per  acre  for  the  UpS*  is  now  expec- 
ted to  average  14^7  tons  compared  v^ith  last  year's  record  of  15e2  tons  and  tne 
10~year  average  of  13 #2  tons* 

Harvest  of  fall  plr.jited  beets  in  California  is  f'bout  completed,  and  some 
spring  planted  "beets  ^-dll  "be  harvested  in  late  August. 

SUG-iiRCxxl^E  FOR  SU'jiiR  iil-D  SjIBDS    The  production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is 

indicated  at  7,571*000  tons  on  the  "oasis  of  prospects 
as  of  ivugust  lo     This  is  ahout  2  percent  over  the  July  1  forecast  aid  compares  v;ith 
last  year's  crop  of  6,120)^000  tonse     The  10-yea.r  average  production  is  6,216^000 
tonso    Yield  per  acre  is  now  expected  to  average  22,7  tons,  conrprred  v/ith  19o2 
tons  last  year  and  the  10-year  average,  of  19c 9  tons» 

Present  prospects  in  Louisiana  are  for  one  of  the  "best  suga^-rcane  crops  in 
several  yea-rs©    G-rowth  of  cane  v/as  retarded  hy  the  dry,  hot  wea-th'.r  dioring  June 
and  early  July,  particularly  in  the  southern  parishes.     Since  mid-July,  hov/ever, 
moisture  has  been  jjlentiful  in  all  areas  and  plant  grov/th  has  "been  rajrid.  Condi- 
tions in  Florida  continue  favora"blOj  and  ahove  average  yields  per  acre  are  indica- 
tede 

P^iSTU-iaS;     iPvxm  pasture  feed  deteriorated  sharply,  during  July  uTider  influence  of 

extremely  dry.  hot  weather-    On  ii-ugust  1,  condition  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  averaged  69  percent  of  normal,  the  same  as  in  1939  01  d  otherv/ise  the  lov/est 
for  the  date  since  the  great  droughts  of  the  middle  1930* So    Pastures  wore  furnish- 
ing little  feed  in  the  extreme  drought,  areas  covering  Iprge  sections  of  the  mid  - 
South  and  ranged  from  very  rjoor  to  critically  short  over  practically  the  entire 
Southj  m^ach  of  the  central  G-reat  Plains,  along  the  eastern  Seohoard  and  in  sections 
adjocent  to  the  eastern  Great  La-kes©  (See  pasture  mop,  po^)     Hov/ever,  pasture 
condition  this  year  did  not  approach  the  al-ttime  lows  for  August  1  of  ^0  percent 
and  ^'2  percent  of  normal  reached  in  193^         1936c    In  these  years,  drought  covered 
practically  all  of  tht  h'orth  Central  portion  of  tht  country,  much  of  v;hich  has  good 
to  excellent  pasture  feed  this  year© 

Rains  early  in  /August  over  most  of  the  iJast  and  considera.olc  portions  of  the 
South  will  revive  grasses  cud.  permit  emergency  seedings  in  many  of  the;  areas  that 
had  little  pasture  feed  on  iiugust  la    However r.  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
August  drought  continued  largely  unahated  in  Texas ;,  much  of  the  central  Great 
Plains  and  portions  01  the  Ohio  "Valleyo 

Pasture  feed  for  livestock  was  extremely  limited  in  the  entire  area 
from  Denver  south  to  the  Mexican  Border  and  east  to  the  iitlc?ntic  Coast  vdth 
the  exception  of  coastal  sections  of  Texas,  Louisiana  '^nd  Floridao  On 
August  1  drought  conditions  v;ore  Tizost  severe  in  northern  iilahama,  most  of 
Tennessee,  western  Kentucky,  the  northeast  half  of  iir.teansas,  much  of  southern 
Missouri,  southeastern  Colorado  and  portions  of  adjacent  States,  and  mon t  of 
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the  western  two- thirds  of  Texas.     Condit"on  of  pastures  for  Au^^ist  1  was  a  record 
low  in  the  Csrolinas,  G-eorgia;,  Tehnessee,  aud  Ala'ba-na,,     In  Virginia,  Mississippiv 
Arkansas,  Oklahomaf  and  "ii^exas,.  pastA^JJ-e  feed  v;as  the  poorest  rerorted  since  the  eexl 
or  middle  1930 's«,    Precipitation  in  the  first  v/sak  of  A\v;-"^st,  ra^igin.-  froro  ';^:eneri?I 
rains  to  siicessions  of  showers,  should  encGnra;^e  rapid  ccmsback  0^'  pastures  in 
States  from  Virginia  through  Ala"baJ.ia  3.nd"  "bo  very  heipful  in  much  of  Teraiesseep  Mis« 
souri,  Arkansas,  and  parts  01  other  States, 

Pasture  feed  also  was  verv  short  in  sections  of  Kew  Snglar.d-  in  western  Hew 
York  and  in  l^^orth  Central  Pennsylvaniac  ■  In  Maine  and  Hhode  Island,  the  condition 
of  pastures  was  the  lov/est  ever  reported  for  Au;ust  !-«    On  the  other  hand,  pasture: 
in  Vermont  and  northern  New  Yoi'k,  wer^;  coin.iaratively  ,f?ood5     In  jnost  of  liinnesotao 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  the  northern  two^ thirds  of  Illinois,  and  the  nortiiwester 
half  of  Indiana  pasture  feed  was  good  to  excellent c    However,  pastures  v/ere  -gonr  in 
northern  Ohio,  the  lower  fringe  of  the  Corn  Pelt  and  parts  of  the  northern  G-reat 
Plains^    West  of  the  Continental  Divide,  pastur-^s  and  ranges  provided  livestock 
generally  good  to  ezcell  mt  grazing^  much  "better  than,  a,  yea.r  a'^Oo    Drying  \:as  ref* 

•  ported  on  some  ranges  at  lo^rer  elevationr,  o'lt  fall  and  winter  feed  prospects  v/er'e 
good  over  most  of  the  area,     California  p<ast!*-:"es  vrere  tiie  "best  for  A"ag-.'-st  1  in  'iO 
ycp:i.'Se 

MILK  PRODUCTION?    Milk  production  on  farms,  now  past  its  seasonal  neak^.  continued 

to  Isg,    "behind  last  year's  output-    Durin:-;  July  t?iO  auoXxtity  pro- 
duced on  United  Stntes  fp.rms  is  estimated  at  11^0  hillion  pou^'ids,  3  percent  oelov;. 
the  sa-ie  month  of  ,1951,  and  tVe  lov/est  for  July  in  a  dozen  years,    Tho  nuxiher  of. 
milk  cows  v/as  ahout  1  percent  helow  a-  year  ago  and  the  snallest  since  1928  accord- 
ing  to  estimates  just  released,     S-'Orta'.lt^  of  past^Jire  feed  in  the  South  and  in  impor^ 
tant  dairy  sections  of  the  Bast  couToled  with  a"bnormally  high  temperatures  tended  to 
curtail  milk  flow  hut  sup-nl '.-mental  feeding  v;as  liheral  vrhere  feed  sup-'/lies  pGrriit*- 
ted.     In  the  first  7  months  of  1902,  production  on  farms  has  totaled  71  hillion 
pounds,  ahout  1  hillion  pounds  belovr  the  corresponding  period  ox  1951a    July  pro^* 
duct  ion  on  farms  amounted  to  2.^20  pounds  for  each  person  in  the  United  States,  al- 
most one-sixth  helow  the  10«year  average  for  the  montho 

In  herds  kept  hy  crop  reporters  on  Au/^ust  1,  milk  production  per  cow  av^rrged 
17,44  pounds  -oer  dayj  the  lov/est  for  the  date       4  ye.cixsj  hut  5  percent  ahove  caver- 
agea     Sharpest  reductions  in  output  p^r  cov/  from  hoth  last  year  and  avera^^::e  v/ere 
recorded  in  the  Souths     In  both  the  South  Atlantic  arid  South  C':^r.trcO.  regionB,  milk 
production  per  cow  was  the  lov:est  recorded  for  A  gnst  1  since  19>'4,  a  year  in  which 
similar  drought  conditions  existed^    In  the  horthern  and  Western  regions,  milk  pro*, 
.duction  per  cov/  continued  5  to  10  percent  ahove  the  10-year  average,   but  V7as  some- 
what helov/  the  corresponding  levels  for  a  year  a^:o^     On  Aw^ist  1,  72,1  percent  of 
the  milk  cov/s  in  cro;o  reporters^  herds  v/ere  ceing  milked,  ahout  1  percentage  noj.nt 
less  tiian  a  year  ago  and,  except  for  1944,  the  lowest  for  Au-just  1  in  tv/o  decadese 

Among  the  30  States  for  which  monthly  milk  production  estimates  are  available, 
production  of  milk  in  Jul^--  in  9  States  was  the  lov/est  for  ■'-he  month  in  records 
covering  ahout  2  decades,     Tliese  v/ere  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  iJebra,s*» 
ka,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Cklahoria,  Texas,  and  Washington,     On  thr.  other  hand. 
States  approaching  record  levels  in  production  for  July  included  Indiana  v/ith  thf 
second  highest  output  of  record  and  Utah  whicli  enua.lled  tVie,.  second  highest-  Wis« 
consin  still  continued  to  lead  all  States  in  milk  production  with  a  July  output  of 
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1,515  million  pomads  follov^ed  Minnesota,  755  million;  loi/a,  578  million;  Califor- 
nia, 5^6  million;  and  Michif^an  v/ith  53^'  ^aillitjn  pounasp 


3  s 

t  ir.ated 

Monthlv 

Milk  Production  on  I 

arns^  Selected  Stat.^s  l/ 

• 

• 

July  : 

*  1 

:    July  ; 

9 

state- 

ave  To.ge .? 

J  'i].y 

June 

.  July  • 

• 

;  State? 

:  o.vera,^e.! 

July.  . 

June 

,  July 

1951 

:  1952 

• 

.  1952 

_J_i2^i-ioi 

1951  ; 

1952 

,  -1-952 

Million  pounds 

Mill  ion 

pounds 

90 

95 

100 

90 

:  F.C. 

144 

147 

148 

148 

Pa, 

^75 

^97 

521 

485  ' 

.  s.c. 

55 

54 

53 

54 

Ohio 

510 

522 

552 

517  ! 

246 

257 

245 

234 

Ind. 

362 

377 

407 

Tcnn, 

232 

243 

222 

223 

ill. 

517 

504 

493 

465 

'  Ala* 

130 

126 

126 

125 

Mich, 

516 

514 

583 

534  : 

Miss, 

146 

150 

140 

136 

Wis. 

1,^56 

1,520 

1.760 

1,518  : 

.  Okla. 

251 

185 

179 

165 

Minn? 

61^ 

737 

898 

75^ 

1  Tex. 

392 

311 

307 

288 

I  Cl-JD. 

671 

^89 

611 

57s 

Monte 

74 

61 

60 

57 

Mo. 

4o6 

^51 

^03 

393 

Idahn 

130 

115 

123 

116 

N.Dak. 

2^0 

213 

207 

198 

Utah 

63 

61 

68 

.  65 

S .  Dak, 

185 

162 

157 

147 

V/ash. 

191 

163 

170 

154 

ITehr. 

273 

232 

230 

213 

142 

124 

133 

12^ 

Ka.ns. 

280 

241 

231 

212 

Calif. 

519 

553' 

552 

546 

Va. 

177 

194 

182 

173 

Other 

■  -  1 

W.Va. 

86 

87 

78 

79 

St-tc 
U.  r,. 

s  1,890 
11^663 

I4951 
11,436 

_2a.017._ 

11,956 

.  -Ix8i9_ 
11,032 

1/  Monthly  data  for  othor  States  not  yet  availa'ble. 


Latest  State  and  Hational  estimates  of  num'bers 
of  milk  cov/s  on  farms  are  ijicludcd  in  the  puhlication 
"Numhcrs  of  milk  cows  on  farms,  Jane  1952"  which 
^was  relea:-od  Aivnist  6,  and  is  avail-alDle  on  rs quest.  j 

GRAB!  AND  C01TC31.TRA^S  W-:J)  TO  MILS  COWS;     Fe.  ding  of  grains  and  concentrates  to  nillc 

cows  in  crop  re-porters*  herds  on  August  1 
v/as  the  heaviest  for  tha.t  date  in  9  years  of  r-cord.    Deterioration  of  pasture  feed 
over  much  of  tho  comitry  nocessitat.  d  heavj''  supplemental  fecjdin^  of  grains  and 
concentrates  to  m.aintain  r.ilk  flow.     Crop  rc-oortcrs  fed  an  average  of  4,01  pounds 
of  ^Tains  and  concentrates  per  cov/  on  Aut^ust  1,  1952,  which  slightly  exceeded  the 
1949  previous  August  .1  high  of  3,98  -ooundo  pc.r  cow.     The  rate  was  almost  5  percent 
above  the  rate  for  August  1  a  y'.jj\r  ago,  and  8  p;.rcc.nt  alcove  the  1947-51  av:;rago  for 
the  date  of  3 '71  pounds  p.-;r  cov/, 

G-rain  and  concentrate  feeding  "as  at  a  record  hi.rh  rate  for  August  1  in  the 
South  Central  and  Ifest.rn  regions  —  hitting  new  po^iks  for  that  date  in  h£^lf  of  the 
States  in  thece  areas.     In  the  South  C-ntral  r. gion,  many  farm.^rs  v/ere  feeding  ot 
wintt^r  rates  to  sup;olemrnt  the  critical  shortage  of  Toasture  feed.     Grain  rations  in 
this  area  averaged  3*3  pounds  per  cov/  —  almost  -|-  pound  a'oove  last  year's  pri.-Vious 
record  high  for  that  date  and  the  first  time  in  9  years  of  record  that  the  nuantity 
of  grain  and  concentrates  f  d  in  the  South  C^^ntral  States  on  August  1  has  averaged 
above  3  pounds  per  cow.     Grain  and  concentrate  feeding  in  the  ■•'est  also  hit  a  new 
high  on  August  1  in  averaging  4,6  poiands  -cer  cow,  topping  last  year's  previous  high 
of  4,5  pounds,  and  v/ell  above  the  feeding  rates  of  earlit^r  yearSc 
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Crop  reporters  in  tho  East  I^Torth  Cnntr.'^l  r.nd  South  Atlantic  rcgionc.  continued 
to  feed  igrains  and  conccntrr.tos  vor:^  li"bcrally»    The  August  1  r^-toG  .':>.vcragcd  4,2  and 
3«8  pounds  per  cov/  rcBpcctivolj-,  only  0,1  pound  under  tho  rc,;ional  record  hi^'hs  for 
that  date,    ^?ho  amount  of  ^rain  and  concentrates  fed  milk  cov/s  in  crop  reporters' 
herds  in  the  iTortb  Atlantic  and  West  Korth  Central  regions  also  was  second  hifi;h  for 
tho  date,  averaging  5,5  pounds  and  3,3  pounds  per  cow-7  and  0  porcont  holow  tho  1949 
record  highs  for  August  1, 

On  August  1,'  72  percent  of  the  cro}^  reporters  vforc  feeding  some  .-grains  and 
concentrates  to  their  milk  cov/s,  the  highest  for  that  date  in  9  years  of  -record,  The 
percentage  feeding  concentrates  equalled  or  exceeded  previous  August  1  hi^hs  in  all 
regions  excepting  the  5ast  rorth  Central,    Tho  sharpest  increase  in  proportion  feed- 
ing grains  and  concentrates  was  in  the  South  Central  region  with  67  p-orcent  tils  year 
4s  cor»parod  with  the  previous  high  on  August  1,  1961  of  62  percent,    Regionally, '  the 
percent  of  crop  reporters  feeding  some  grains  and  concoritratos  varied  from  62  per- 
cent in  the  West  ITorth  Central  States  to  94  percent  in  the  Forth  Atlantic  region, 

POULTHY  AITD  mCr  PHODUCTIOH;    ^arra  flocks  laid  4,4"63,000, 000  eggs  in  July  —  2  per- 
cent less  tl-ian  in  July  la.-^t  year,  "but  3  percent  more 
than  the'  1941-50  average,    A  decrease  of  3  percent  in  the  rate  of  lay  from  last 
year  more  than  offset  a  1  percent  increase  in  nm-'bors  of  layers.    Decreases  in  egg 
production  in  the  Forth  Centi'al  and  So-ath  Atlantic  States  more  than  offset  increases 
in  the  Forth  Atlantic  and  Western  States,    jDecrcases  from  last  year  were  4  percent 
in  the  East  Forth  Central  and  South  Atlantic  and  6  percent  in  the- 'Test  Forth  Central 
States,  ■  Increases  \iqvq  9  percent  in  the  West  and  2  percent  in  the  Forth  Atlantic 
States,    There  was  practically.no  change  in  the  South: Central  States,  Produ.ction 
reached  a  record  high  level  in  the  Forth  Atlantic  St^-tcs,    Sgg  production  during  the 
first  7  months  of  this  year  was  39,235,000,000  eggs  —  3  percent  more  than  in  1951 
and  7  percent  above  average,  . 

Tho  rate  of  egg  production  in  July  was  15,2  eggs  per  layer  com.pared  with  15,6 
last  year  and  the  average  of  14,4  og^s.    The  rate  was  tolow  that  of  last  year  in 
all  parts  of  the  country , except  the  West  whore  it  reached  a  record  high,  level  of 
3  percent  above  last  year,    Decreases  from  last  year  wore  3  percent  in  the  Forth 
Atlantic. and  South  Central,  4  percent  in  the  Forth  Central  and  5  percent  in  tho 
South  Atlantic  States,    Rate  of  lay  per  layer  on  hand  during  the  first  7  raonthc  of 
this  year  v/as  114,3  eggs,  compared  with  112,9  Ir.st  year  and  the  average  of  10o,9 
eggs. 

There  were  294,569,000  layers  in  farm  flocks  in  July  —  1  percent  moi-e  than  in 
July -last  year,  hut  2  percent  loss  than  tho  average.  Layers  were  up  from  last  year 
by  2  percent  in  the  South  Central,  5  percent  in  the  Forth  Atlantic  and  6  percent  in 
the  West,    There  was  no  chrange  in  the  3ast  Forth  Central  and  South  Atlantic  but  a. 

2  percent  decrease  in  the  West  Forth  Central  States,    Tho  seasonal  decrease  in  layers 
from  July  1  to  Augus^t  1  was  3,3  percent,  compared  with  4,2  percent  last  year  and  tho 
average  of  5,7  percent. 

Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying 
age)  on  farms  Auiyust  1  totaled  572,971,000  —  dovm  1  percent  from  a  year  ago  and 

3  percent  from  the  average.    Smaller  holdings  tlian  last  year  in  the  Forth  Central 
and  South  Central  States  more  'than  offset  increases  in  the  rest  of  tho  country.  Do- 
creases  from  a  year  ago  wore  2  percent  in  the  East  Forth  Central  and  South  Central, 
and  3  percent -in  the  VJest  Forth  Central  St.ates,     Increases  wore  1  percent  in  tho 
South  Atlantic,  2  percent  in  the  West  and  3  percent  in  the  Forth  Atlantic  States*  ■ 

Pullets  not  of  laying  ago  on  August  1  are  estimated  at '280,271,000  —  4  percent 
less  than  a  year  ago  and  5  -norcent  less  tl-:an  the  10-year  average,    a11  parts  of  tho 
country'  except  the  Forth  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States  show  decreases  from  a 
year  ago.    Decreases  were  8'  oerccnt  in  the  South  Central.  5  percent  in  the  Forth 
Central  and  3  percent  in  the' West,    Holdings  in  the  Forth  Atlantic  States  increased 
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1  Tier  cent,  v/hile  practically  no  change  v/as  shown  in  the  South  Atlantic  States©  On 
August  1  a'oout  49  percent  of  the  potential  layers  v/ere  pullets  not  of  laying  age  to 
"be  added  to  laying  flocks  this  fall  and  vrinfer,  compared  with  51  percent  a  year  ago 
and  the  average  of  50  percent*  .*  . 

Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  eggs  in  nid-July  avera-c-^ed  43.3  cents  per  dozen 
compared  with  46,5  cents  last  year.    Er;;g  prices  increased  7,6  cents  a  dozen  from 
June  15  to  July  15,  compared  v/ith  a.n  average  seasonal  increase  of  2.7  cents.  I^f^ 
markets  tended  irregularly  hi/^her  during  July,    Prices  on  top  quality  eggs  fluctua- 
ted widely.    The  hot  v;ea,ther  caused  declines  in  quantity  and  quality  of  receipts  re^ 
suiting  in  higher  prices.    Following  sharp  price  advances,  however  top  quality  sup- 
plies "begrn  to  accumulate  as  buyer  resistance  stiffened  and  greater  use  was  made ■ of 
storage  stocks.    A  downward  trend  in  prices  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month  re- 
sulted in  an  improved  movement  of  eggs  into  consumption  and  siipply  and  demand  vrere 
more  nearly  in  "balance  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

Chicken  prices  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  "broil ers)averaged  26.0  cents  live 
weight  on  July  15  conrpared  with  34.7  cents  on  Jtine  15  and  28,1  cents  a  year  agOo 
Light  v/eight  young  chickens  v;er^  aiiTnle  to  a.  fair  demand  "but  heavier  sizes  v/ere  often 
short  01  a  good  demande    Hens  cleared  closely  under  a  generally  good  demand.    As  a 
result  of  higher  egg  prices,  there  was  a  tendency  for  producers  to  retain  hens  at 
the  farm. 

REITS  AI-TD  HJIil^TS  0?  LAYIITG  AQI:-,  PUIirTS  ITOT  OJ  LAYH\C-  AGS, 

POTSIJTL^  y»-r^iS_A^L_2iaGS  LAID_PSP^100_LAY1IIS  OJI_ H^AKfS^^  AUGUST^l  

ypar         *    ^^orth  sE,  Horths'f.  iTorth:      South  ;  South      ;  ^''estern    *  "^'nited 

 I  lAtli-^ii^  J  Central  i  Central  :_,At.lanlic:_C^njfcral__5_''  1  _Sjba^e_s  ' 

HEiTS  J2TD  P"aLL2TS  OF  LAYING  AGE  ON  FAPilS;  AUGUST  1 

.-  Thousands 

1941-50(Av.)  40,5R8  56,334  81,047  23,263  58,065  28,33S  292,636 
19ol  50,216        54,890      74,848      28,250       48,576        27,985  284,765 

1952  52,300        55,53.1      73,776      28,503       49,379        29,709  269,700 

PULLETS  ImOT  OP  LAYI^iG  AGE  ON  FAKiS,  AUGUST  1 

Thousand? 

1941-50(Av.)  44,392  63,200  92,881  25,181  47,966  23,396  297,017 
1951  52,581        64,787      86,756      26,583       ^0,668        22,987  294,362 

19b2  53,111        61,497      82,209      26,713        37,379       -22,362  283,271 

POTENT  lAI^  LiVYZPo  ON  FAPIviS,  AUGUST  1  l/ 
Thousands 

1941-50(Av.)     84,980      119,534    173,928      53,445     .106,031        51,734  589,652 

1951  102,797      119,677    161,604      54,633        89,244  '    50,972  579,127 

1952  105,411      117,030    155,985      55,216        87,258        52,071  572,971 

EGGS  LAID  PIP.  100  LAYIHS 'ON  FmiS,  AUGUST  1 

^umher 

1941-50(Av,)     48.3  46*8         45^7         39.5  37.4  47.1  44.2 

1951  50,6  49o6         50.5         43o3  39e2  50.6  .  47.7 

1952  48^9  47^9_  49.0  41_.7  39^4  52a_  _  ^46.7  

ij  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  vIms  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 

Turkey  prices  on  July  15  averaged  31,9  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared 
with  35,3  cents  a  yoar  ago.    Markets  were  v/eak  in  July,  Live  paying  ^^rices  on  Belts- 
ville  closed  unchanged  to  1  cent  lower  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Shenandoah  Valleys  "but 
young  "bronze  hens  and  tons  declined  4  to  5  cents  in  the  latter  section.  Large  stor- 
age holdings  and  li"beral  offerings  of  turkey  fryers  vrera  depressing  factors  on  the 
marketc    Demand  was  light  v;ith  purchases  generally  confined'  to  immediate  needs.  The 
Eiid-July  cost  of  feed  for  the  United  States  farm  -Dixultry  ration  was  $4,18  per  100 
pounds  compared  with  $3^95  a  year  ago.     The  egg-feed,  chicken^feed  and  t^irkey-feed 
price  relationships  vrere  all  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago» 
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Yield  per 

?._(:re  

■.  P^o^licii^.^  

State        Avera;';;^  [ 

•  1941-50  ' 

*  • 

1951 

Indicated 
1952 

;  Average    *      -,0^-,          *,  Indicated 

;  1941-50   ;     ^^^-^       ;  1952 

•                                                                     •                                                                                 •  mm 

Bushels  - 

Thousand 

"bushels 

Me, 

36.0 

36^.0 

490 

540 

540 

H.H, 

43.3 

43.0 

45»0 

551 

602 

585 

V  t , 

42»0 

41,0 

46„0 

2,565 

2,788  . 

2,9^14 

Mas  rx  . 

43,2 

47,0 

45^0 

1,690 

1,692 

1,620 

31.1, 

40.3 

41.0 

38..0 

314 

287 

r\  ^ 

0  ■-  ? 

Conn, 

45oO 

45,0 

47.0 

1,393 

1,710 

1,736 

38.4 

44.0 

44.0 

25,248 

28,116 

28,116 

43.0 

51,0 

7,994 

9,712 

?a. 

42.7 

46,0 

45.0 

56,703 

60,765  . 

62,606 

Ohio 

50.2 

48.0 

50.0 

174,250 

169,536 

178,550 

Ind. 

49,1 

53.0 

-  49,0 

215,425 

241,415  . 

'-5  P 1^  ^'  Q 

111. 

51.0 

55.0 

56,0 

436,062 

491,865 

olc ,816 

Micho 

35.9 

41e5 

45  cO 

59,155 

69,056 

75y645 

V/  i  3  s 

43,7 

43  .,0 

49.0 

111,416 

103c759  . 

117,110 

Kinn,, 

41,9 

47.0 

222,045 

215,038 

243,207 

I  owa 

50,6 

45,0 

SOeO 

532,801 

471,780 

647,940 

Mo , 

34,5 

34c.C 

145,301 

132,022  . 

1        0  op 

IT.  Dak, 

22.0 

1  ^1  0 

22,0 

26,010 

23,332 

or:  10/ 

S  e  Dale , 

0  ^  IT 

/^f  '  f  vj 

30,0 

97,944 

85,624 

109,740 

Febr . 

29.3 

34.0 

223 . 532 

187,620 

240,720 

Kans  ^ 

24.0 

20.0 

71,894 

53,296 

55,200 
5,378 

Tel, 

31,0 

37,0 

34.0 

4,219 

5,735 

i:d. 

38.5 

45.0 

44.0 

17,626 

20,430 

20,938 

Ya, 

34,0 

43,0 

34  0  0 

38,113 

41,524 

V;,Va, 

39.0 

'il .  0 

11,306 

8,580 

8,355 

2S.5 

31.0 

59^560 

67,611 

55,075 

S  ^  0 , 

17.8 

15,0 

.  26,118 

26,320 

18,750 

G-a ,. 

T  /» 

16.0 

0.'.' 

44,673 

49,535 

25,512 

Fla, 

11»2 

16.0 

11,0 

7.378 

9,616  . 

7,007 

32.8 

30.0 

77,241 

80,632  , 

53,670 

?enn. 

27.9 

50.0 

20.0 

64, 463 

50,330 

39,840 

Ala, 

16.6 

19,0 

10. 

45,470 

46,303 

24,310 

Miss , 

18.3 

-  t- 

13.5 

44,293 

38,141  . 

24,422 

Ark, 

19.3 

23 .5 

i:ic0 

28,821 

23,218  . 

11, .976 

La , 

16,6 

23.0 

20  e  5 

17,493 

16,307 

14,534 

Okla , 

18,4 

21.5 

11.0 

25,052 

21,156 

9,306 

'i.'e.^^. 

16.5 

18.5 

16,0 

56, 361 

42,143 

36,816 

Mont, 

16c2 

14,5 

14.0 

5,073 

2,392  . 

2 , 030 

Idaho 

47.0 

54  c  5 

5--,0 

1,592 

1,962 

2,430 

16.6 

15.0 

17,0 

1,290 

780 

918 

Colo. 

20o9 

56.0 

^'^■^  n  0 

14,622 

15,782 

12,012 

K,Mex,. 

14,6 

15«5 

-if- 

J.  C  o 'J 

2 , 045 

1,116 

-  1,290 

Ariz, 

10.0 

14.0 

388 

320 

490 

Utah 

31.8 

37,0 

37.0 

SSI 

1,147 

1,221 

l^Tev, 

31.1 

40,0 

40.0 

74 

120 

120 

Wash. 

48.6 

56,0 

59,0 

1,011 

1,102 

1,298 

Or  eg. 

37.4 

42.0 

44,0 

1,310 

1,092 

1,138 

Calif, 

32.7 

33  j5 

34.0 

2,3:'a 

2,512 

2 , 584 

U.S.  

_  ,34j,7  

 36.2   

_ 

  3,011,652  _  2 

,941,423   

3,135,58J  _ 
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•  iiiiiiMitnitiiiiiiiiiiuiiiitiiiMiitiiiiiitiiiitiiriiifiititiiiiiif  initiiiriiifiiMiiiiifiititiinfiiiiititiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiifif  Miii^ 


O           A  • 

0.01  "  . 

J.  U  U-  U.U  0  J-  U  Xi 

state 

• 

•  1951 

■     1951  ' 

3  t 

T^V)       n  0  "n  '"\t' 
X  i  i  U I  '-.  L- vl  i  Li.     iJ  V- 

PrfilimiTiaYv 

:  1941-50 

1 QAl _  SO 

1952 

C  Vl  P  1  c 

•  • 

25  2 

10    1  7S 
XW  ,  X  / 

1?  760 

XjO  (  t 

H.J. 

2?. 6 

J.  J  '-.to  X 

p  T  nf, 

P  ORO 

Pa. 

20-9 

X  O  J  tJ  X  O 

•i.  0  •  000 

1  Q  01? 

Ohio 

23»3 

18.0 

46  ^ni 

56  700 

Ind. 

20o4 

16  5 

PQ  7PA 

P'^  S?Q 

•XQ  A70 

111. 

19,0 

19.0 

P/l 

PA  Q^sQ 

AA  "^^^P 

'  Mich. 

24.4 

25,0 

Pf^  ^ 

24  571 

30  POO 

00 , XC  D 

V/is. 

21.6 

24.5 

6C!3 

^■86 

•w*  C_J 

7PA 

Minn. 

18^5 

22  5 

i J-  » u 

X  J  C  wl  o 

J.  *  •Xw*^ 

1  PrO 

lov/a 

19,8 

14  0 

T  974 

X  J  C  1  ^ 

P7R 

Ho . 

15.9 

17  0 

p*^  n 

pp.  nAA 

P'.^  A06 

pa  •y.no 

fci  0  ,  0  f  0 

S  •  Dak  • 

14.5 

18  0 

t  J  J  0  X  0 

Hebr , 

19.7 

14.5 

P9  -V 

69  013 

57  232 

OP,  70c 

Ivans  • 

15.9 

13  0 

1  P6  113 

X<^  U  ,  J.XC 

oUO  J  D  r  D 

Del, 

18.8 

20  5 

PO  O 

T  178 

1  1R9 

1    1  RO 
X  ,  X  DU 

lid. 

19.4 

20  5 

Pn  n 

^  AO? 

S  OPO 

Va. 

17.0 

21„0 

7  6 FT 

7  AC7 

W.Va. 

17.7 

Ifi  5 

X  J 

1  07*^ 

1       1  PP 

H.C, 

23  0 

PI  n 

7   -'1  7 

s.c. 

13.9 

20  0 

Pi 

>  J  » u 

7  ROO 

A    1  OCs 
% ,  i-oU 

Ga. 

12.5 

IP.  5 

1  c  n 

2  J  62 

1  794 

P  "IP 

Ky. 

15.6 

16  0 

-  o  n 

>  -'0  •  L' 

5  173 

Tenn. 

13.9 

15. 5 

A  AO-) 

3  022 

A  '^70 

Ala. 

14.8 

PI  0 

1  Q  n 

P  P  Q 

1  0  c 

Xt>j  Q 

1  ?^P 

X  0^ 

Miss . 

21  P 

O  •  L' 

'^^  A 

7^ 

Ark. 

13.2 

15  5 

J-  o .  u 

0  Q  1 

P7Q 

'77P 

Okla, 

13  2 

^  .  □ 

J-  v7  «  (,.' 

^  X  ,  ^  0/ 

1  no  cor* 

Tex. 

12.4 

9 .0 

7A7 

'^rU  ,  OCU 

Mont . 

20.8 

22  «0 

P7  Q7A 

po  -74.0 

Idaho 

25.3 

22.0 

24.  0 

•  18,782 

15,698 

20,400 

20.2 

IS.O 

17,0 

4,021 

5,112 

5,406 

Colo, 

19.3 

14.0 

15^0 

34,872 

33,250 

48,640 

IT.Mex. 

11.0 

5.5 

5o  5 

3,800 

786 

627 

Ariz. 

22e0 

26,0 

25.0 

571 

572 

46B 

Utah 

20,0 

18.0 

4,977 

5,814 

4,745 

I'ev. 

27.7 

28.0 

o  ^  .  U 

141 

112 

116 

I'fash. 

28.1 

23.0 

27.0 

49,953 

60,032 

68,310 

Oreg. 

26.2 

29.5 

28.5 

18,620 

22,214 

25,964 

Calif, 

18.3 

17.0 

U.S. 

17.7 

16,2 

799,977 

645,459 

1,062,590 
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•  )llllll>l>lltl|l|||||tltll|M|il|i||||||Mini>lfll>llll|ll«ll>ilM:il||r<MMIIIi|||l||l|i||||(|T| 


E  W  T  C  F  A  G,  R  I  C  U  U  T  U  R  E 
URAL  ECONOMICS  Wasiiingtort ,  15 .  C . , 

CHOP  REPORTING  HOARD  August  11  12^2 


iKiiiiiiiiitiiiiMnii 


oinniiiiin 


1 IKIIIIII  Iff  lllllll  I 


State 


Wis. 

Minn* 
Iowa 

Pak, 
S,  jtak, 

Mont^ 
Idaho 
Wyo. 

I5'»Mex.' 
Utah 
Nev^ 
Wash,  ' 
Ore^^ 
tJ.  S,^  ' 


,  WHEAT  0TH3H  THAi^  DURUM 

Yield  i:)er  acre 


MMIIIIIIKIIIIIIIIIllltllllllilillitfllliiuilHIir' 


Average 
19^1-50 


20,7 
22,8 

17*2 
17,2 

15,^ 

12,5 
13.8 

1^8 

31.1 
17,0 
18,2 

l^e7 

32,7 
27.9 

22,5 

23^8_ 

16,1 


1951 

Bughels 
2\0  ' 
22,5 

18,5 

17o0 

1^.5 
1^.5 
1^0  5 
i5»o 

29.5 

18,0 

11^0 

33,0 

2i^.O 
-  23_^0_ 
16.0 


Indi- 
cated 
.  1912 

23.0 

26.5 
15.5 

20.0 

10,0 

8«5 
12.0 

11,0 
32«0 
16,0 

2^.5 
1^.5 
33,0 
29o0 

22.5 
26c.0^ 

11.8 


Aversx^e 
19^1-50 


109 

1,307 

17,ii'51 
250 

107,5^^0 

34,701 

1,053 

^»558 
13.378 

305 
2.259 
3^1 
14 ,4^12 

-  _  V/jO^ 
246,738 


_  Z^'^.^^iction 
:  1951 

• 

Thousand  "bushels 
144 
1,170 
18,038.  • 
238 
121^365 
45,254 
84i 
68,640 
21.270 
1,638 

1,717 
308 
3.26^  • 

390 .  • 
15.120 

 6,78i  ^  _ 

306,185 


Indi- 
cated 
_  19i2_ 

115 

1,060 
16^632 
240 
83,430' 
26,002 
576 
42,515 
21.952 
1.312 
It5l9 
•  304 

3.333 

435 
8,6^ 

_  4,36fi 

212,431 


DUHUII  WESAT 
 Xiel'i_jp^r_a^re  ' 


state  \ 

Average 

i9^M-'5o  ; 

1951  i 
Bushels 

Indi- 
cated  "  ' 
„  -1952-  _  1 

Average 
1941-50 

Minn. 
N.Dak. 
So  Dak. 

3  States 

16.7 

15.3 

13a  2 

I5o0 

14.5 

14,0 

15^5 
1/4.2 

13.0 

11.0, 
9o5 
10.3 

92? 
33,400 

3,623 

37.9^0 

WHEAT: 

Production  hy  classes, 

for  the  I 

 Zro.dudio,n_  •  ^ 

:  :  Indi- 

:       1951       :  eated 

_  L  _l  _  ._  1952  

Thousand  hushele 

522  377 
29,610   .  19.778 


Year 


 H.lS:^^-  :  

« 

Hard  red    '    Soft  red 


 Spring  

Hard  re^d    ]  Dii2?um  l/ 

*     _  — 

Thousand  "bushels 


White 
(Winter  & 
.  .Spiing,)  _ 


Total 


Av.  1941-50      520,816  185,803 

1951  376,636  150,748 

1952  2j         715,749  203,556 


212,899 
261,830 

176,267 


38,561 
36,572 

23 V 843 


126,584 
161,688 
178.974 


1,084^664 
987.474 

1,298,389 


1^/.  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  vhich  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 
2/  Indicated  August  Ij  1952^ 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop 

Report 

BUREAU  OF 

AGRICUUTU 

RAU  ECONOMICS 

Washington,  D.  0 

as  of 

crop 

reporting  board 

Al^ist 

-l^vi — 155^__^ 

August 

1^  1952 

3.00  P. 

M.  lE.D.T 

aitiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiii 

ii«iii)iitiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiiii 

ti<ti«>iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiititiiiti«fint 

1 1 1 1  r  1 1 4 1  f  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  >  1 1 1 1  n'f  1 1 1  •  1 1  i  M 

Udio 

iitiiitiiin:i[iii1t'iMiii:iiiftilllillliitl 

iniitiiiti-.]|i:mvitiiiiii(iifiMi 

l^oductj^on  

lillllltiia>i|i)Mltiritllll 

.  —  —      . 

Indicated  « 

Average  ? 

1951  ; 

Indicated 

—  —  —  — 

1  CAT 

_  1941::^5q  „.  i  _ 

_19b2  _ 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

39,4 

44,0 

32,0 

3,343 

5,016 

2,784 

36,1 

36,0 

35,0 

233 

180 

140 

vt. 

32.2 

.  41e0 

35,0 

1,334 

1,476 

1,085 

Mass,> 

30,8 

40-0 

•  34,0 

181 

200 

204 

R.Io 

31.3 

32,0 

32o0 

31 

32 

32 

Conn. 

32.8 

31,0 

33,0 

160 

124 

165 

32.4 

48,0 

38.0 

23,365 

36,240 

28,690 

N.J, 

31,3 

39,0 

34,0 

1,336 

1,638 

1,428 

Pa. 

31,4 

42  cO 

29,0 

■  .24,681 

32 , 340 

22,765 

Ohio 

37,1 

'  41,0 

36.0 

42,692 

49,979 

45,648 

Ind. 

35a 

37.0 

35,0 

47^212 

50,875 

48,615 

111. 

39,5 

40.0 

37„0 

141,681 

133,600 

124,801 

Mich, 

36,4 

40,5 

34.0 

50,477 

60  ass 

52,530 

Wis. 

42.8 

49,5 

45.0 

117,913 

143,302 

13l',580 

Minn, 

36,7 

43,0 

3?.,0 

174,803 

212,764 

206,466 

Iowa 

56,8 

33,0 

35,0 

205,288 

182,886 

215,320 

Mo, 

24,6 

23o0 

20,0 

43,602 

27,738 

24,460 

in  Dak, 

29.6 

29.0 

21,0 

66,413 

56,811 

33,705 

S.Dak, 

30,5 

37,0 

27.0 

89,073  • 

116,365 

95.094 

Nel)r , 

27o2 

28.0 

19.0 

61,349 

60,816 

47,272 

Kans, 

22,7 

18.0 

22.0 

31,817 

14,346 

19^646 

Del. 

30.4 

32,0 

29,0 

1S5 

256 

232 

Md. 

31,3 

36  ,.0 

32,5 

1,237 

1,980 

1,852 

Va.  ■ 

27,7 

33  e  O 

34.0 

3,717 

4,818 

5,066 

W.Va, 

27,0 

32,0 

30.0 

1,780 

1,600 

1,530 

N,C. 

27,^6 

35,5 

35,0 

9,495 

14,271 

14,070 

S.C, 

24.8 

28.0 

32,0 

15,972 

16a28 

18,240 

Ga, 

24.1 

26.0 

32,0 

15^509 

10,296 

14,688 

Pla, 

17.2 

25.0    .  ' 

30,0 

454 

500 

1,080 

22,8 

24.0 

26.0 

2,103 

2,136 

2,626 

Tenn. 

25,6 

26.0 

28,0 

5,400 

4,732 

5,600 

Ala, 

23,6 

27,0 

28.0 

4,650 

2,052 

2,772 

Mi  s  s , 

29c5 

29.0 

40.0 

9,294 

■  3,335 

6,680 

Arko 

27,2  • 

25,0 

32,5 

7,166 

3,050 

3,575 

La, 

26,8 

28,0 

35,0 

J  719 

1,204 

2,240 

Okla. 

19,0 

16,0 

.  21e0 

20,643 

4,768 

8,316 

Tex, 

2ia 

15,0 

24,5 

28,263 

8a45 

21,952 

Mont , 

•  33,4 

34.0 

31,0 

12,999 

10,200 

9,114 

Idaho 

41,8 

42c0 

45,0 

( ,  rU^t 

O  ,  Uoo 

8,865 

Wyo. 

30,7 

31«5 

30  cO 

4,395 

4,694 

4,470 

Colo. 

30.7 

30.0 

32,0- 

6,138 

5,820 

6,080 

N.Mex, 

22  a 

18c5 

20.5 

893 

518 

615 

Ariz, 

36,5 

41,0 

50.0 

386 

369 

550 

Utah 

43.9 

46,0 

44,0 

2,106 

1,886 

2.068 

Nev. 

40;.  8 

40,0 

40,0 

338 

320 

320 

Wash, 

46  «2 

46.0 

7,454 

6,670 

6,370 

Or  eg. 

29a 

25^6 

31,.0 

9,753 

7,395 

Calif, 

29,6 

26.5 

31,5 

5,118 

4,320 

5,355 

U.  S. 

33,0 

36.1 

32,7 

1,310,736 

1,316,396  1 
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BAHLEY 


c 

 -  -i'. 

Procl.uct.i.oii_ 

  —  _  — 

State  * 

Aver9..'?;e 

• 

Indicc?.ted' 

Average  • 

* 

Indicated 

• 
t 

19^^-50 

•  1951  • 

♦  t 
'  * 

1952  • 
• 

1941-50 

• 
• 

1951  • 

195?' 

Bushels 

Thousand  oushels 

Me. 

23.0 

1  9Q 

1  Q9 

138 

Vt. 

o  il  Q 

28o0 

^7 
or 

99 

28 

IT.Y. 

Q 

9iLL  n 

31.0 

9  ^^09 

9   '^l  6 

1.953 

.^-^»  ^ 

JO'-  w 

37,0 

^.55  ■ 

Fa, 

or,  O 

36.0 

h   99 o 

S3.<8  • 

Ohio 

^  f  .  < 

;C.O  r  U 

28,5 

7^7 

570  • 

Ind. 

■  J. 

91 

27.0 

1    1  90 

H'7'-+ 

621 

111. 

99  T 

9R  C\ 

-31.0 

1  CO 
J. ,  O^  c. 

c.'O  J 

662  ■ 

Mich. 

'^Q  7 

eSy »  ( 

9/jL  n 

28.0 

■  }'.  9P< 

2,296 

Wis. 

JJ'v.  ^ 

J)  ^'  ♦  u 

37.5 

4i   (<'"'9  . 

3,-375 

Minn. 

97  < 

^  r  O 

2^4.0 

9K  i^A9 

jO  *  .7 ..■.7 

26,256 

lov/a 

J?  •  7 

91  n 

31:0 

1    7*"  9 

^Q9 

806 

Mo. 

I'.V.'  • 

1  QOQ 

1    07  < 

J-  i'-^r.7 

1,150 

N.Dak. 

99  1 

99 

17.5 

30,^163 

S.Dale, 

90  0 

99  ^ 

16.0 

91  9RQ 

10,C48 

99  D 

17.0 

1  7  poo 

U  ^90 

2,92-'^'  . 

Kans. 

17 

19  0 

l^!-.0 

1  <ij7 

Del. 

?S.7 

91  0 

31.0 

9RR 

9/'-1 

341 

Md* 

_   ■>  J. 

99  < 

3^.5 

9  990 

9  U70 

2-j450 

Va. 

99  n 

3^5-^0 

9  9^n 

9  /^9^l 

2,613  ■ 

W,Va. 

9^  0 

32,0 

990 

<::0  7 

320  •  • 

iJ.C, 

9'^  n 

9^^  0 

32.0 

09R 

1  9i<0 

1,088 

s.c. 

9*^  0 

2.6,0 

468 

Ga. 

/r.v>  • ... 

99 

27.0 

1  iV7 

QO 

7 '7 

162 

Ky. 

9'^  Q 

99  < 

27.0 

1       ^  9 

1     1  09 

1^512  ■ 

^enn. 

J-  7  »  ~ 

18  \ 

20.0 

1  <^79 

7'.  J*  v> 

1,160 

Ark. 

19.? 

13  0 

21.0 

1  i^7 

72 

84 

Okla. 

16.0 

11.0 

18,0 

2,-^2 

19B 

396 

Tex. 

16,8 

11.5 

15.0 

3 , 649 

518 

900 

Mont . 

28.0 

24.0 

16  '^  '^  3 

12 5 880 

11,472 

Idaho 

35.3 

32.0 

35.5 

12,053 

10,432 

12,141 

%o. 

2.9c  7 

27.0 

3,962 

4,587 

3,726 

Colo. 

?A,7 

23.5 

28,0 

16,477 

9,641 

9,>548 

20.^ 

20.5 

21'  .  0 

610 

Ariz. 

^4-1.1 

50»o 

5?^.o 

4,023 

5,564 

Utah 

i^4oO 

44 . 0 

5.757 

6,072 

6,236  . 

Nev. 

35.3 

3^''.0 

34.0 

762 

816 

850 

V/ash, 

35.5 

36.0 

35.0 

6,604 

35  3^4 

3.010 

Oreg. 

33.3  • 

30.0 

36.5 

9.565 

10,110 

10,074 

Calif. 

29.6 

,  30,0 

36,0 

44,236 

42,360 

53,892 

u.  s.. 

2^1.9 

27.1 

26p5 

306,127 

254,668 

218,047 
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UNITED  STATES  D  E  P  ARTiVIENT  OFAGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agriculturau  eccnomjcs           Washlngtcn,  Ti.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REP  ORTINGBOARD  J._lj^_1952  

August  1,_  1952  _ 


»fffi«f>iiif3;fiisi;ii* 

itiiiiiiiiii-i)iiMiii!iiiiitiiiifiiaiiiii»4Uiaiir»j»tti 

lil»liiiiiriiiiiilliiiiifiiitiii:itiililiitlllii»illil 

tiiiiiiiiMiiiiinit  inn  1 II 

iiiiiifiiiiM;:ii»fiin:tiiiiii>«t(ifii<i 

IMl  >l  «>IIM.-|||l*ll|l||||||faiitltC 

it  ijL 

Yield 

■per  acre  ; 

Production 

—  —  —  —  —  —  — 

S^ate  : 

Average  : 

1951 

%  Preliminary  : 

x4.verage 

'      1951  • 

Preliminary 

_1941^50_  J. 

„  * _.i.9_52  _* 

1942,-50_ 

•  ^ 

_  x9o2  

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

J. '  « ' 

lo,D 

18,0 

•263 

222 

162 

N.Jo 

17,2 

19,0 

19,0 

241 

209 

152 

Pa, 

I'::-,  9 

16,0 

478 

186 

176 

Ohio 

16 , 0 

17o5 

727 

2S8 

298 

Indc, 

14.0 

1,099 

625 

74S 

Hi. 

12^7 

13  „0 

15,0 

661 

611 

600 

Micht 

13, 8 

14^0 

15,0 

861 

868 

600 

Wis, 

-ul  ^  3 

'    "1  FT 

Xlr5 

12  oO 

1,142 

1,116 

672 

Minn« 

liio5 

15  eO 

14,5 

2,317 

2,850 

1,986 

Iov;a 

l±e5 

x4,0 

15,0 

210 

140 

135 

Mo, 

llo5 

IT 

11  ,,0 

11.0 

453 

275 

230 

11,  Dak. 

12,1 

14,0 

11,5 

4,724 

2,562 

lo518 

12  „  3 

x3^C 

.  llo5 

5p435 

6,656 

3,300 

Nebr  c 

10  ,6 

8«5 

lOeO 

3,570 

1,717 

1.720 

Kans, 

li  .0 

780 

285 

352 

Del, 

Lo  c  b 

T  /I 

14,0 

218 

275 

210 

Md« 

T  1  P 

14,  D 

15  p5 

248 

203 

170 

Ya, 

1  / 

15,0 

412 

276 

255 

V/oVa^ 

12  „b 

13,5 

45 

26 

27 

11, b 

1  r. 
1  -tpU 

15,0 

330 

210 

210 

s,c. 

y  4O 

TO  C 

12,0 

135 

75 

84 

Ga^ 

0,  r 

T  T 

11,0 

10,0 

85 

44 

70 

Ky. 

TO  n 
12  oU 

15  ,.0 

384 

20  i 

285 

in  S3 

1  ri 

I'J  •  J 

llo5 

317 

150 

207 

Oklac 

O^O 

4.5 

603 

22b 

450 

Texo 

Q  1 

8,5 

214 

78 

196 

Mont, 

IS)  "1 

"A 

10,5 

307 

94  ■ 

84 

Idaho 

J.D<.U 

15,0 

70 

45 

45 

Wyo, 

1  I  A 

10,0 

157 

66 

50 

Colo, 

8,0 

'?,0 

684 

240 

224 

H,Mex, 

9,8 

5,0 

10,0 

76 

25 

40 

Utah 

10  e4 

9o0 

8,0 

80 

45 

48 

V/ash, 

11„8 

11  oO 

10,5 

232 

154 

105 

Oreg, 

13,5 

12,0 

-  15,0 

416 

276 

270 

Calif, 

11 0  5 

11.0 

12,0 

121 

88 

96 

12  .,1 

i2o4 

11,7 

28,095 

21,410 

15 ,759 

 RICE   

:.  ^Yj^eld_jper  acre  _  _j  I'iio^'^ic'tion  

4.                   J           J  Indi«  ■; ,  i  ?  Indi- 

State  .Average   

:i941«50 


StockG_  on  farms  Au_g,_ 


1951 


J 


Gated  t^^^^^^Se  ;^95i  ,  ^^x^^ 
1952     ^ly"^!-^*^  :  ;  1952 


1952 


Average 
1941-^50 

Thousand  hags  2/ 
0  0  4 

6  3  5 

14  11  11 

13  12  12 


Pounds 


MisSe 
Ark. 

La^ 
Tex„ 


2,500 
2^195  2,025 

1,900 
2,200 


^i3 


l.V 
2,003 

Calif.,        2,929  _  3,300 

Uo_S^  I  _  2.084  _  2,250 
1/    Excludes  California 


2,200 
1,975 
2,000 
2,300 
3.400 


Thousand  "bags  2/ 

700  1,144 
9,011  9,223 
11,324  11,200 
12,403  12,581 
lOf'^^e^  _li.220 


6,871 
10,248 
8pb68 
7.030 


_2jJ319_  32j.850_ 


/\i^?805  _45j368 


32 


26 


32 


2/    Bags  of  100  pounds. 


UNJTED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,   D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Aagas-t-IL^-lQ^2  

Au^.st.l,.,  .1932   3.;00-E^M^-(S.a.-T-,.-)- 

I  mill  in  I  Ml  itt  I  ( MiiiitTitiiif  niiiiiiiitti  If  iiitiii 


■  ■•■■•IIIIIIIUfllllllllllMIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIlillMllllflllllllKI^IIIIMIIIIIIMIItit 


I  nil  1 1 1  nil  II II I 


iniiiitiitnnifiiiiiHiMini 


iiniiiniiiMiii  M  n  III  nil' 


SORGOTi  GRA.ni 


State 


 A5.^£3£e_  j_  ^^A®l'l_P£r_acre 

Harvested      :     For    -:  . 

7  ,  .  Average 

Averacet  .q.,   !harvest:  ^ 


1951 


Indicated 
1952 


Production 


Average 
19^1-50 


1951 


Indicated 
1952 


Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Ind, 

2 

1 

1 

28.5 

28.0 

28.0 

Mo, 

14,14, 

23 

15 

19.7 

17.0 

15.0 

S,Dak:« 

37 

18 

17 

12.3 

12.0 

11.5 

ITebro 

T  OQ 

12o 

oO 

19.5 

13.0  . 

15.0 

KanSo 

1,327 

2,605 

l-t302 

18,0 

22^0 

9.0 

•  ^ • 

1/11 

33 

45 

1/2^^  8 

s.c. 

4 

3 

I/17o4 

IS.  5 

12,0 

Ala« 

1726 

19 

16 

1/17.0 

17.0 

14^0 

Ark. 

12 

15 

12 

15.4 

21,0 

12.0 

La^  " 

2 

1 

•  2 

15.  B 

16,0 

14,0 

0kla« 

686 

1,048 

377 

13.4 

16.0 

8,0 

Tex, 

4,174 

3,850 

2,926 

18.9 

18o5 

16.0 

Colo^ 

131 

254 

70 

14,4 

12,0 

8.0 

257 

359 

235 

14,8 

9c  5 

11.0 

AriZe 

53 

26 

30 

38,1 

42o0 

44,0 

Calif, 

124 

65 

98 

38.2 

39.0  ' 

4l.0 

U.  S, 

7,100 

8,4i^9 

5.229 

18.4 

18.9 

14,0 

Thousand  "busheln 


45 
865 
1,025 
2,374 
25,109 
1/290 
1/81 
1/461 
186 

27 
9,420 

79 .096 
2,694 

4,311 
2,076 


28 
391 
216 
1,664 
57.310 
990 


74 
323 
315' 
16 

16,768 

71.085 
3,048 
3,410 
1.092 

__4^724^  __2^535_  _4y0l8 
132_, 598_15 9 , 265__  j^,  ii^<i 


28 
225 

196 
1,200 
11,718 

1,035 
36 
224 
144 
28 
3,016 
46,316 
560 

2,585 
1,320 


FLAXSEED 


Yield  -per  acre 


Production 


State  1 

Average 
194L-50 

:    ■  1951 

• 

Bushels 

Indicated  ' 

:    1952  : 

Average 
1941-50 

i      1951  : 

«  • 

Thousand  "bushels 

Indicated 
1952 

Mich. 

7.7 

7.5 

9.0 

55 

38 

54 

Wis.  . 

12.3 

11.5 

14,0 

145 

150 

140 

Minno  .  ■ 

10*2 

9c  0 

10.5 

'  13,532 

10,845 

11,256  .. 

Iowa 

12o9 

10.5 

14,  Q 

1.851 

630 

518 

Ho. 

6.0 

5.0 

50 

5 

lU  I^al^c 

7.7 

8.0 

7,0 

11,184 

15.272 

11.361 

S.Dak. 

9e4 

8.0 

8.5 

4,386 

4,584 

3.893 

KanSa 

6.4 

7.5 

5.5 

830 

82 

82 

Okla. 

5o9 

8.0 

5.5 

100 

32 

11 

Tex. 

7-8 

3.4 

8.5 

737 

75 

978 

Mont. 

6.9 

6.0 

6.0" 

1,394 

198 

60 

V/yOo     .  . 

•  1/4.8 

5.0 

6 

5 

Arizo 

23.9 

31c  5 

26.0' 

520 

126 

^2 

Wash. 

1/12.2 

llcO 

17 

22 

Califo  - 

19.5 

28.5 

23.  0  • 

3,086 

1.738 

1,260 

U.  S, 

9.4 

8.7 

38.056 

33.802 

29i66>_,  ^  „ 

1/  Short-time  average, 
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UNITED  STAT 

E  S  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU    OF  AGRICULTURAL 

.  ECONOMICS 

Washington,  b:  C., 

as  of 

CROP  REPORTING 

BOAR  D 

August  11,  1952 

ilTic?ust  1,  1952 

o'.  ou  p.- 

»IIMlllllll|ll|lt|l|«IM|||t|||lll||||||J(f  f  illltl 

Mriiioiiitiiimitiiiiiiiiiintf  II 

lllllltlDIIIIMflltllltlltl 

llllll4lll|MIII*lltlltll*lll 

ltlltlllllfllMtlllllltl«lt*l«ll 

|llllflf(tl»*ll|lll>l«llltltllMI||||MI 

MltlliMlllllillllliiiiiiJ,' 

S  FOR  EliAIJS 

« 
« 

Yield  £er 

acre 

Production 

state 

J  Average  : 

1951  • 

>VN  <-J  a  4" 

ind-icaLed 

:  Average 

•     1951  • 

Indicated 

»«  —  —  —  •_  —  

1  i^i^z^^  1 

• 

• 

.:_  1941-50 

•  • 

•  • 

_  1952_ 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

N.Y, 

15.8 

18,0 

18,0 

149 

126 

126 

16,9 

16.5 

19o5 

246 

330 

332 

Pa, 

15,8  • 

17,0 

16.0 

435 

374 

336 

Ohio 

20,3 

19,0  . 

20,0 

20,1^7 

21,356 

20,020 

Ind, 

19,8 

23.5 

21.5 

27,718 

,:  36,448 

31,842 

111, 

22,0 

26  „0 

23,5 

74,342 

94,562 

82,^03 

Michj 

17.4 

20o5 

19,0 

1,687 

2,460 

2,204. 

Wis, 

13^5 

14,5 

16,5 

514 

638 

710 

.Mnn  ♦ 

15.4 

17,5 

18,0 

9,145 

18,848 

20,862 

Iowa 

20,1 

21,5  , 

23^0 

33,537 

32,508 

31,763 

Mo  , 

16,8 

20^0 

17,0 

12,438 

25,800 

29,104 

N.Dak:. 

1/  11.0  . 

13.0 

11,5 

1/  123 

364 

322 

S.Lak, 

14,0 

14,5 

It- op 

349 

870 

1,305 

Net)r, 

17.8 

22.0 

19.0 

546 

1,276 

1,672 

Kansp 

12,3 

14.5 

11,0 

2,782 

5,814 

6,875 

Bel, 

12,8 

14,5 

13^0 

604 

884 

845 

Md. 

. 

16,0 

14,0 

640 

1,232 

1,622 

Va, 

15,6 

18,0 

16,0 

1,554 

2,988 

2,656 

V/,Va, 

14a 

14^5 

14,5 

19 

14- 

.  14 

N.C. 

12,8 

16.5  ., 

13,0 

5  142 

^-  Q50 

3,939 

S,G, 

9.2 

12.5 

10,0 

1,033 

1,020 

G-a, 

8^4 

10.5 

8,0 

117 

220  . 

232 

Fla, 

— — 

18.0 

18  0 

144 

180 

16.2 

19.0 

13,0 

1,502 

2,470 

1,768 

m 

Tenn* 

■  15,9 

17^5 

15.0 

1,603 

■  3,202  . 

3,045 

^lia. 

lo.O 

14,0 

623 

1,584 

1,232 

Mi  s  s , 

15.0 

14.0 

13.0 

2,508 

...  5,950 

5,860 

16,4 

20,5 

13.0 

4.759 

■  12,4-14: 

11,310 

La, 

13.4 

17,5 

•  11.0 

416 

578 

396 

Okla, 

9.2 

13,5 

11,0 

105 

1,040 

1,210 

3, 

19.4 

21.2 

19.0 

.202,068 

.280,512 

264,395 

Short-time  average. 


HOPS 


State 


 YiQld._jper__acre  j_  Production  l/_.„  _.  _  _ 


Idaho 
Vfash, 
Ore.;^. 
Calif, 

U.  S, 


Avera,ge 
_1941-50, 

2/  1,603 
1,740 

920 
_  1,524 

1,289 


1951 

Pounds 
1,695 
1,790 
1,260 
1,530 

1,535 


Indi Gated 
.  1952. 

1,660 
1,800 
1,300 
1^575 

1,574 


1951 


Average 

_1941-=50  

Thousand  pounds 
2/    774    .  2,543 
.  18,565    .  27.387 
16,464    '  18.774 

48,789 


Indicated 
.  ^1^S2  _ 

2,988 
27,000 
16,900 
14.175 


  _^lPi^  '  _  _  ^^^^^9  ~ 

1/    Production  includes  hops  harvested  and  salable  under  inarketing"a]rlement ,  hops 
haryested^Dut  not  salable  under  marketing  a^eement.  and  hops  produced  But  not- har- 
vested     ^^^^f  l^^f  l^^^^^nts  imder  provisions  of  marketing  agreement  totaled  (million 
poi-mds);  1949  -  39;  1950  -  50;  1951  -  46^5, 

2/    Short-time  average. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau   of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D. 

as  of  CTiOP  R  EPO  RT  I  N  G  BO  A  R  D  A^^U-st  11,  1952 

-ARt'}iAt.ii..i952   3j6o  p\m.  T^.D.T.y 


•  i<Mi«iiiiiiitiia*iisi>*ti*t*tii 


iitifli|iiiiiiiiitf»ti:>iiii 


•  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIKII 


ALL  MX 


Yield 


Production 


itiiiitiiiiiiii II I 


iiiiiiii«ii«tii*iiiittiii»iiiiiiaiiii 


PASTIJp_ 
Condition  August  1 


State 

•  Average  • 

■  —  MM* 

Indi-  : 

AveFage 

:  1951 

• 

:  Indi-': 

JTverag'e  r  J~ 

5  19^1-50  : 

•  • 

•  « 

■1951  ! 

cated  t 

1941-50 

;  cated  : 

1941-50 

:  1951  : 

1952 

• 

„  1.952  „  f 

• 
• 

5  1952  .  S 

•  • 

•  • 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Percent 

Maine 

0,97 

1,12 

1.06 

790 

796 

.  751 

80. 

94 

58 

1.16 

1.30 

1,23 

416 

403 

''•87 

80 

96 

73 

» 11  • 

1.37 

1.46 

1.47 

1.351 

1,341 

1.383 

83 

94 

85- 

Mas  s  • 

1.53 

1.63 

1.  ^4 

552 

540  ■ 

515 

75 

91 

58 

R.I. 

1.69 

1.50 

47 

49 

42 

71 

87 

31 

Conn, 

1.55 

1.73 

1,61 

442 

449 

417 

60 

92 

.^9 

1.51 

1.72 

1,60 

5.748 

5,678 

5.199 

79  ; 

91 

^  72 

11.  J. 

1.68 

1,82 

1.76 

431 

467 

441 

73 

82 

.70 

ps. ; 

1.^5 

1.53 

1.  38 

3,470  ' 

3,530 

3.146 

82 

86 

65 

Ohio 

1.52 

1. 41 

3,630 

3,916 

3,514 

83. 

89 

68 

Ind, 

1.38 

1.45 

1.39 

2,536' 

2,674 

2,491 

83 

92 

.73 

111, 

1,46 

l.r8 

1.61 

3,965 

4,705 

4,^26 

85. 

95 

.79 

Mich,  ~ 

1.37 

1.54 

l.Yo 

3,581 

3,882 

. 3,282 

80  . 

91 

.85 

v/is. 

1.67 

2,20 

1. 98 

6,786 

8 , 883 

8,042 

79  . 

98 

94 

Minn* 

1.47  ' 

1.84 

1.64 

6, 281 

6,921 

6,931 

83  . 

91 

.  91 

Iowa 

1.60 

1.77 

1. 7^' 

5.497  ■ 

6,961 

6,400 

91 

101 

93 

Mo, 

1.20 

1,29 

.97 

4,396* 

4,961 

3.651 

84 

99 

55 

K.Bak, 

.96 

.91 

.85 

3 , 114 

3,163 

2,945 

86 

71 

.  72 

S,Dak, 

.84 

.96 

.79 

3,079  * 

4,517 

4,005 

83  . 

97 

.  IZ 

1,06 

1,18 

.99 

4,481 

6,234 
3,467 

5.342 

86 

98 

.  73 

Kans, 

1.61 

1.62 

1,08 

2,932  ■ 

2,268 

86 

98 

.  51 

Del,. 

1.37 

1.45 

1.41 

100 

100 

96 

81 

78 

.67. 

Md, 

1.36 

1.52 

1. 42 

605 

683 

628 

80 

85 

74 

Va. 

1,14 

1,13 

1.04 

1,552 

1,  641 

1,-^74 

87 

86 

51 

¥.Va, 

1.-22 

1,28 

1,  20 

989 

1,048 

•979 

86 

91 

.71 

H.C, 

1.01 

1,01 

.87 

1,  266 

1 , 225 

1,002 

0  ^ 

79 

4a 

s.c. 

.80 

.81 

.71 

441 

371 

322 

oO 

00 

4.9 

aa. 

.54 

,62 

.51 

731 

610 

452 

81 

72 

46 

J'la,  . 

.56 

.71 

.52 

65 

60 

42 

85, 

84 

*  75. 

Ky.  ■ 

1.29 

1.19 

.95 

2,328 

2,277 

1,933 

ni. 

84 

78 

49 

Tenn, 

1.16 

1.05 

.58 

2,114 

1,685 

958 

77 

82 

.  30 

Ala., 

.75 

.80 

,66 

739 

556 

,  428 

82 

67 

40 

Miss, 

1.18 

1.07 

,94 

1,024 

774 

751 

79 

75 

45- 

Ark,, 

1,12 

1,14 

.71 

1,462 

1,294 

8O7 

76 

91 

.35 

La, 

1.22 

1,16 

1.  12 

387 

342 

377 

80 

71 

% 

Okla,  - 

1.26 

1.20 

1.04 

1,715 

1,799 

.  1,514 

82 

87 

.53 

Tex, 

.99 

1,01 

1. 04 

1,550 

1,456 

1,589 

11 

61 

57 

Mont, 

1.17 

1,06 

1.09 

2,363 

a,  480 

06  . 

11 

'71 

Idaho 

2.12  ■ 

2,14 

2,34 

2,372 

2,281 

2,604 

90 . 

84 

•  91 

%o,  / 

1.12 

1,12 

1. 11 

1,235 

1,255 

1,253 

89 

86 

V  8^ 

Colo, 

1.58 

1.56 

1.60 

2,212 

2,036 

2»259 

86 

74 

.  60 

N,Mex, 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

435 

418 

75. 

.  61 

61 

Ariz, 

2.34 

2.53 

2.66 

642 

634 

-634 

78 

72 

84 

Utah 

2.03 

2.01 

2.  20 

1 , 15^  ■ 

1,023 

.  ;,199 

82 

81 

.  91 

Nev,- 

1.48 

1.51 

1.59 

600- 

585 

630 

90. 

89 

.  92 

Wash, 

1.91 

1,80  ' 

1. 90 

1,682  ^ 

1,431 

1.500 

33 

60 

.  86 

1.73 

1.55 

1. 80 

1.865 

1.551* 

.1.815 

84 

66 

86 

Calif, 

\_  2.96  ■ 

1.11. 

.  1. 17^  _ 

_  „5^728_ 

^^5x.4a)^ 

-5.v8£2__ 

^28L 

_  11^  _ 

-a5-. 

U,S, 

^  1.36 

l.ii5-. . 

L32_ 

.101^022 

108,461 

9£,b:4£ 

_  83 

86 

62- 

-  37  - 
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ALFALFA  HAY 


Yield  g^er  ecve 

Production 

State  ' 

Average 

•  '                    *  Indicated 

;            ; ;  1952 

•  • 

Aver  3:^6 

;  19^^1-50 

Indicated 
•     ,1>^'31              1952 ' 

Tons  Thousand  tons 


Maine 

1,  i|0 

l,bO 

1.60 

8 

.  13 

11 

2,02 

1. 85 

2.05 

9 

13 

14 

vt. 

2,05 

1.95 

2,10 

50  • 

60 

'  69 

Mas  s , 

2,  2ij' 

2.15 

2,25 

29 

39 

*  43 

R,  I. 

2,23 

2,35 

2.20 

2 

•  2 

2 

Conn, 

2,3b 

2,  io 

2.50 

58  • 

72 

•  78 

y. 

2,  00 

2,15 

,  2.10 

no  z' 
780  • 

034 

•  781 

t>T  T 
lil.J, 

2, 17 

2, 20, 

2. 15 

I'll 

154' 

IcO 

181 

Pa, 

1,91 

2,05.  - 

1.90 

5ob  ' 

681 

■  656 

Ohio 

1.91 

1. 85 

1.85 

870  ' 

942 

942 

Ind. 

1.85 

1.95 

1,  90 

815  ' 

94b 

•  876 

111. 

2^26 

2.35 

2,35 

'     1,360  • 

2.0V5 

1.765 

Mich* 

1.5^ 

1*75 

1,55 

1,710  • 

1.914 

•1.576 

Wis., 

2,11 

2,55 

2,30 

'  2,361 

5.021 

4.529 

Minn, 

2,03 

2,^4-0 

t 

2.15 

2.379  • 

3.991 

•3.861 

Iowa 

2,  22 

2,25 

2.25 

2.063 

3,004 

•2,403 

Mo, 

2,58 

2,  60 

2;oo 

826  ' 

871 

■  610 

H.Dak, 

1.^5 

1.35  ' 

1.25 

3114-  * 

^  ^ 

668 

•  718 

S.Dak, 

1.55 

1.65 

1*^5 

627 

1,516 

1.705 

2.00 

2,05  ■ 

1.75 

1,980 

3,040 

2,672 

Kans, 

2.10 

2,15 

1.50 

1,8^1-9 

2,118 

1»374 

Del, 

2,20 

2,25 

.  2,25 

13  ' 

*l6 

•  14 

Kd, 

2,01  ■ 

2, 10 

2,05 

106 

141 

•  139 

Va, 

2,18 

2, 20 

2,00 

192 

'288 

'  280 

W.  Va. 

1,9a 

la  90 

1.90 

110  ' 

'I27 

•  141 

H.O. 

2.08 

2,00 

1.85 

52  ^ 

♦120 

109 

Ga, 

1.73 

1.  70 

1.30 

3 

^  15 

12 

Ky, 

2.05 

1«  80 

1. 60 

^1-86 

-389 

*  325 

Tenn, 

2, 12 

1.90 

1.30 

300  ' 

■  *243 

•  150 

Ala, 

1.73 

1.  65 

1.25 

22 

'33 

18 

Miss,  . 

2,06 

1.  90 

1,40 

96  ' 

'  15 

11 

Ar.'<, 

2.38 

A     1  f  A 

2,it0 

1.50 

215 

•  98 

62 

La, 

1. 98 

1, 80 

1.90 

*+2 

oil 
'  3*^ 

40 

1  9^ 

1.  03 

710  ' 

-722 

©95 

Tex, 

2,52 

2, 15 

2,10 

w426 

441 

•Mont, 

I.S3 

1,55  . 

1.55 

1,130  • 

IfOlS 

'  1,018 

Id.aho 

2.5^  . 

2, 60  ' 

.2.85 
.  l'.65 

.  1.926- 

li638 

'  2.152 

Wyo, 

1,65 

1.70 

558- 
1»362 

•539 

^  533 

Colo, 

2.15 

2.7G 

2,20 

2.  20 

lv3^2 

1.503 

2;.Mex, 

2«80 

-  2,35 

351- 

■339 

•  373 

Ariz, 

2,  62 

2,80 

2,90 

5^1' 

-546 

•  536 

Utah  . 

2, 31 

2,30 

■2,55 

938' 

•  830 

984 

ISTev, 

2.55 

2,70 

2,30 

268 

^  289 

•  314 

Vash, 

2,29 

2.05 

2,15 

706 

621 

'  658 

Oreg, 

2»  Go 

2,65 

2.70 

6/15 

575 

-  597 

Calif. 

4,  60 

4,65 

4.256- 

4,283 

■  ^^^i9^ 

3,- 

2,20 

2, 26 

2.12 

34,283 

42,937 

ZK),4^0 

-  38  - 
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aOVER  AiJi)  Tlk'OTEY  HAY  l/ 


• 
. 

Yield  ^er 

acre          _^  : 

Production 

State 

Average 

*  1951 

a            ^  ■ 

Tons 

:  Indicated: 

Average  • 

•        1951  • 

Thousand  tons 

Indicated 

• 

.  1941-5Q  _ 

.    :       1952-  : 

194i-50 

«  1952^ 

i'iaine 

•  1.08 

1.25 

1.15 

502 

564 

529 

N.H. 

1.32 

1.45 

1.40 

229 

225 

224 

vt. 

1.44 

1.55 

1.55  ' 

828 

820 

845 

i^Iass, 

1.67 

1.30 

1.65 

352 

331 

307 

R.I. 

1.52 

1.85 

1.60 

25 

33 

*27 

Conn. 

1.64 

1.80 

1.65  ' 

230* 

239 

214 

K.Y. 

1.53 

1.75 

1.60  ' 

4,022 

3,958 

3,547 

N.J. 

1.54 

1.75 

1.65  • 

198'. 

212 

191 

Pa. 

1.39 

1.45 

1.30  * 

2,680  * 

2,659 

2,336 

Ohio 

1.34 

1.45 

1.30 

2,517  . 

2,836- 

2.4-41 

Ind. 

1.22  ' 

1.30 

1.25 

1,214 

1,366. 

1,3^ 

111. 

1.34 

1.45 

1.45  ♦ 

1,859 

2,095. 

2,233 

Hich* 

l.,?6 

1.40 

1.25  - 

1,603 

1,701- 

1,474 

V/is. 

1.52 

1.90 

1.70 

3,957 

3,566. 

3,223 

Minn. 

1.44  . 

1.66 

1.45 

1,538 

1,630. 

1,;518 

Iowa 

1.38 

1.55 

1.55 

2,992  . 

3,695. 

3,770 

Ho. 

1.06 

1.15 

1.00 

1 , 241 

1 , 50 3 ' 

1,372 

S.Dak, 

1.18 

1.40 

1.15 

23 

53 .  • 

•55 

Nehr. 

1.18 

1.40 

1.20 

53 

244 

209 

Kans. 

1.26 

1.15 

.95 

106 

184 

190 

Del. 

1.40 

1.45 

1.45 

43 

44 

44 

Md. 

1.29 

1.45 

1.35 

378 

412 

375 

Va. 

1.16 

1.20 

1.15 

543 

535 

492 

W.Ya. 

1.21 

1.30 

1.20 

.  535' 

598 

530 

N.  C. 

1.14 

1.10 

1.00  . 

102 

119 

108 

Ga. 

.94 

1.00 

.90 

10 

18 

16 

Ky. 

1.25 

1.15 

1.00 

518 

493 

429 

Tenn. 

1.19 

1.10 

.85 

215" 

174 

128 

Ala. 

.91 

.80 

.70 

11 

18 

14 

Miss. 

1.16 

1.00 

.95 

32 

60 

62 

Ark. 

1.12 

1.15 

.75 

32 

37 

26 

La. 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

26  ■ 

32  ^ 

J36 

Mont. 

1.33 

1,20 

1.25 

286 

332 

364 

Idalio 

■  1.34 

1.25 

1.40 

172 

170 

190 

l/yo. 

1.21 

1.25 

1.20 

109 

154 

156 

1  ar; 
1  .^^0 

1.45 

1.50 

230 

206. 

224 

IT.Mex. 

1.36 

1.30 

1.20 

18 

17  ' 

17 

Utah 

1.65 

1.75 

1.70 

52 

49 

53 

Hev. 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

51 

60 

ftp 

TJash. 

2.11 

1.90 

2.15 

411 

395" 

4:52 

Or  eg. 

1.82 

1.60 

1.90 

227 

198 

213  . 

U.S. 

1.38 

1.49 

1.39 

•  30,242 

■  32,035 

30,05,4 

1/    Excludes  sv/eet clover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
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LESFED3ZA  HA.Y 


State 


Average 


Yield  .]:er  acre  :  Production 

:  1951 


Indicated  : 
•    1952  A 


Average 
_19^1-^0_ 


Indicated 


Tons 

Thousand  tone 

Tnd.  . 

!•  13 

1. 10 

0. 90 

116 

134 

99 

Ill, 

1,09 

1,20 

.90 

129 

256 

163 

Mo,  , 

1,06 

1,20 

.80 

1,615 

1,252. 

Kans. 

1,13 

1,20 

.75 

109 

192  . 

108 

Del,. 

1,20 

1.25 

1,20 

19 

26  . 

zi^ 

Md, 

l.li^ 

1*30 

1.15 

^7 

81 

68 

Va, 

1,06  ' 

1.05 

.80 

515  . 

539 

1,08 

1.05 

1.00 

3^ 

37 

37 

1,09 

•  95 

.70 

473 

328 

.90 

,80 

•  70 

183 

187 

159 

Ga» 

•  85 

.85 

•  65  . 

15^ 

177 

125 

Ky. 

1,  lii- 

1,10 

.80 

905 

987 

790 

Tenn,  '  . 

1.07 

•  95 

.35 

1,203 

913  . 

3^ 

Ala, 

.90 

•  85 

.65 

104 

116 

86 

Miss, 

1. 11 

1,00 

•  75 

354 

298  , 

246 

Ark. 

1.01 

1,10 

•  55  . 

678 

7iJ'6 

365 

La» 

1,22 

1,00 

1*15 

1.00 

119 

98  . 

108 

Okla, 

1,07 

,60 

92 

178 

96 

u.'s. 

1.07 

1.07 

.70 

6,926 

7M9 

4.831 

WILD  HAY 


Yield 

acre  : 

Production 

State 

Average 

:  Indicated  ! 

Average 

Indicated. 

•  1941-50 

;  1951 

7ons 

J.  1 

1941-^0 

;   1951  i 

Thcueand  tons 

Wis,. 

1.18 

1.35 

1.35 

134 

86 

78 

Minn, 

1.10 

1,10 

1.05 

1,449 

970 

907 

Iowa 

1.18 

1.25 

1.20 

106  - 

62 

60 

Mo.  ■ . 

1.13 

1.10 

.70  • 

166  ' 

158 

101 

IT,  Dak, 

.88 

.80 

•  75 

2,094 

1,966 

l»750 

S,Di9k:. 

•  72 

•  75 

.55 

2,134 

2,625 

1,944 

Helir, 

.74 

.80 

•  65  • 

2,189 

2.733 

2,265  • 

Kane, 

1.12 

1*15 

.65  . 

714 

797 

446- 

Ark, 

1,04 

1,05 

.65  • 

130  • 

171 

116 

Okla, 

1.16 

1. 10 

.80 

502  • 

471 

339 

Tex. 

1.03 

•  85 

•  90 

190 

148 

157 

Mont, 

,84 

•  75 

.75 

696  • 

601 

601 

Idaho 

1. 10 

1.00 

1, 10 

153  ■ 

142 

172' 

Wyo. 

,82 

,  80 
.85- 

,80 

413 

401 

401 

Colo, 

.99 

.95 

444  • 

355 

421 

N.  Max, 

•  79 

•  75 

.70 

17 

13 

17 

Utah 

1,22 
1.04 

1.15 

1.25  ' 

120 

106 

122 

Nev, 

1.00 

1.05 

252 

210 

227 

Wash. 

1,  22 
1, 16 

1.20 

1.25 

61 

67 

68 

Greg. 

1^00 

1*25 

326 

309 

390 

Calif, 

1,24 

1,  20 

1.30 

199 

167 

185 

u.  S. 

-  -  ^88  ^ 

.86 

-.23^- 
-  iJD  - 

^12,539  ^ 

^  i2j,5l3  

WJ^  
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DRY  SDIbLE 

U 

Y 

ield  per  acre 

J"roducti_on 

State 

.  s  Average 

•  • 

xm.icaoeLi 

;  Averac'e 

Indict!  ted 

;  1951  : 

_  A-w.^  

_:__19Al-10_: 

1951  : 

19^2 

Pomids 

Thousand  'bP-n.Q 

Mai  HP 

1,000 

750 

67 

80 

DO 

IJe'^  ■  Yoi*k' 

1  oiu 

1,100 

1.050 

1,405 

1.529 

-ij  (J 

_ 1^120  

1  _.  _?50  _ 

4.455  ^ 

4,234 

J)  ,  '-^S'O 

l_2^xl3 

975 

i  ,960 

5 ,843 

X  ij_)C\J 

1,250 

l.M-CO 

921 

838 

Mo  T1  "h  CI  n  Q 

1,570 

1 ,600 

297 

141 

Xlc 

XU.cJ.XXU 

1,300 

1,900 

2,300 

2,502 

1,300 

1,400 

1,151 

728 

W  as_hi  ng  ton 

2^000 

1,900 

73 

360 

XU  ucAx   i.  »  Vv  3 

X  j.T.— U 

__lj,  581_  ~ 

"7  i^^fT 

lgb7'4 

^    "^.756  „ 

_  5*569  I 

±nracLo 

box 

800 

950 

2,012 

1,624 

X ,  oc.'^ 

koo 

3^'0 

584 

140 

XiCU 

370 

500 

68 

30 

u  I)  ail 

 2^2  _ 

110 

49 

8 

712 

~  *■  BOT  ~ 

2.71"^ 

1,802 

X  ,OJH' 

California: 

Standard  Lima 

1,40$ 

1.876 

1.850 

1,202 

1,276 

1,498 

EalDy  Lima 

l.b7? 

1,650 

1.098 

872 

644 

_Other  

^  1»194 

lo^l 

1,300 

2,264 

3,084 

2,509 

_Total_Calif_^  _ 

1.311 

_  1a^25_  _ 

1,W6 

4,565 

5,232 

4.651 

"united  States 

976 

1,231 

1,201 

17,997 

12,446 

15,812  •  • 

 —     y 

2j  Bags  of  100  pounds  (nncleaned). 


PEAS,  DEY  FISLD  1/ 


ie_ld  2.er  acre  :  ??loducti_on 


State 

:  Avera.s;e 

Indicated 

:  Average  : 

1951  : 

Indicated 

.    :  124l~io, 

]  1951  ; 

1912 

t  1941-50  : 

1952 

Poxoids 

Thousand  ^it?^^ 

2/ 

Minn«. 

3/  902 

1.150 

1,000 

.  3/      40  . 

3^ 

40 

N.Dak. 

2/1.092 

800 

900 

3/  120 

24 

36  • 

Montft 

1.187 

1,390 

1,4^30 

310 

70 

70 

Idaho 

1,290 

1,270 

1.350 

1,760  • 

1,029  ■ 

891 

Wyo. 

2/1.152 

1,200 

1,200 

1/  24 

24 

84 

Colo^, 

923 

750 

1.200 

182 

30 

60  ■ 

Wash, 

1,3-^4 

1,370 

1,150 

3.091 

2,398 

1,346  ^  . 

Orego 

1,343 

800 

1,100 

356 

104 

110 

Calif,  ' 

2/1.020 

1,250 

1,500 

3/  184 

_-50  . 

1,270 

1,293 

1 V  216 

6,011 

3^763 

2,712 

1/  In  principal  commercial  producing  States,     Includes  pcae  gro^^'n  for  seed  and 

cannery  peas  harvested  dry, 

2]  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 

2/  Short-time  average^ 
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PKA.¥UTS  PIOKCI)  AND  TlIRESHaD 


State 


 ^^^QS^fi^Q  l/  

_  S^J.'^ssted  For 
Averatre!  'tqci-i    ? harvest, 
1941-50:  ;  1952 


 XiGld  per  acj.'e_  _ 

:  :  Indi- 

^!^rf!.  1951 


Va, 
N.C. 

Term 


T|imiSji|id__  acr  es_ 
151      '  14-8  "118 
276         237  199 
8  4  4 


•1941-50 


1,254 
1,090 
780 


Pounds 
1,600 
1,330 
700 


cated 
1952 

1,450 

1,250 

600 


Average  ^ 
1941-50* 


Producti^on  

Indi- 
1951     :  cated 

_   j_  1952_ 

Thoiisan d_  p_o un d s _ 
188.724^"   236", 800  171,100 
299,494      315,210  248,750 
,718  2,800  _  __2,40P 


TOT^Jj(Vi--..- 

_  I»^._area)_434  389   _321 

S.C.           '       30  14  '12" 

G-a.                  983  662  536 

Pla.                  S6  73  62 

Ala,                447  298  224 

Miss.                20  8  7 


1,144 
619 
721 
673 
730 
360 


i,42_6  _li315 

810       700 ' 


900 
870 
690 
375 


650 
700 
625 
300 


493 ,936 
18,502 

698,300 
64,016 

319,829 

_  6,955 


554,810  J'^it^50 
"11,340  8,400 


595,800 
63,640 
205,630 
3 ,000 


348,400 
43,400 
140,000 

2.100 


TOT^L  (S.i?. 

_  area).  1jl577_  lj^05^i_ 

^rk,                  16    "       7  ' 
La,                      8  3 
Okla ,              217  220 
Tex.                C79  338 
|[.[_Iex,_  9  7_ 

TOT.iL  (S.VJ, 

areal  929  575_ 

U,   2j9^  ^j^OlQ^  ' 

if  Lquivalei'it  solid  acrea 


J41 
"6 
3 

125 

362 


 714     _  833  _  _6'15  1,107,601      878,400  _5^£?t300 

460       300         6.060  3.220  1,800 

325 


392 

324 
500 

482 

i»o^i 


520 
350 
860 


300 
350 
500 
375 
950 


6,060 
2,572 

106,496 
317,066 
8.717 


3,220 
975 
114,400 
118  J  300 


1,050 

62,500 
135,750 


6  .020  _ 


_50_3 
1,665 


488    422  _  _41_3  _  440 ,911  _  242  ,^15   20J?  ,  75_g 

708  831       704  2,042,448  1,676,125  1,172,300 


TOPACCO 


Yield  £er  acre 

Production 

State 

:  iiverage 
:  1941-50 

*  1951  • 
a  • 

•  a 

Pounds 

Indicated  5 
1952 

Average 
1941-50 

;     1951  : 

Thousand  poimds 

Indicated 
1952 

l^ss , 

1,566 

1,540 

1,510 

10,694 

10,317 

9,510 

Conn, 

1,366 

1,355 

1,406 

24,416 

22 , 353 

23,760 

K.Y, 

1 , 348 

1,400 

1^350 

980 

^^20 

270 

Pa, 

1,448 

1,610 

lp524 

50,451 

56,186 

38,407  . 

Ohio 

1,157 

1,387 

1,229 

24,160 

26  J  222 

24,210 

Ind, 

1,210 

1,282 

1,199 

11,929 

13,850 

12-950 

Wis. 

1,469 

1,477 

1,478 

32,468 

22,889 

21,870 

Minn, 

1,258 

1,500 

1,500 

676 

450  ■ 

450 

Mo, 

1,052 

800 

1,000 

5,965 

4,000 

5,200 

Kans , 

1,020 

920 

950 

246 

92 

95  . 

Md. 

758 

800 

700 

33,702 

41 J  600 

34,300  . 

Va, 

1 , 120 

1,295 

1,016 

138,489 

176,788 

140 , 165 

W.Va. 

1,107 

1,380 

1,200 

3,268 

4,278 

3 , 840 

1,118 

1,332 

1,148 

736 , 834 

998,990 

870,680 

S.C. 

1,134 

1,330 

1,300 

128,052 

175,560 

172,900 

Ga. 

1,033 

1 ,225 

1,120 

92,991 

137,361 

127,880 

Fla, 

957 

1,218 

1,100 

19,990 

.32 , 392 

29,700 

Ky, 

1,110 

1,320 

1,133 

397,950 

460,370 

399,825 

Tenno 

1,182 

1,301 

1,086 

128,139 

143,214 

125,410 

Ala, 

847 

1,050 

950 

304 

630 

5.^0 

La, 

506 

660 

600 

167 

264 

180  _ 

U.S.  

 l_il24_ 

lj.307 

1,140 

li841j,869_ 

2_^328_^226  . 
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EROOMCORN 


State 


♦  ^  iiCreauge  ^ 

•  ~  Invested  _  :  "For 
:Average  j  : harvest 
:1941-.50  ;  ^^^^  :  1952 


Average 
1941-50 


1951 


Indie, 

1952 


J  ^_Producti_on 
1951 


*  Average 
1941^0 


J 


Indies 

1952' 


Thousand  acres 

Poimds 

Tons 

111* 

10,6 

4 

3 

568 

570 

600 

2,980 

1,100  900 

"*  Kans* 

13 

9 

10 

302 

245 

200 

2,010 

1,100  1,000 

Okla, 

74 

83 

84 

324 

315 

280 

11,930 

13,100.  11,800 

Tex, 

35 

4B-... 

53 

325 

235 

300 

5.720 

5,600  8,000 

'  Colo, 

84 

74 

41 

286 

225 

125 

12,200 

8,300  2,600 

N.Mex, 

47 

43 

45 

255 

205 

160 

6,330 

4,400  3,600 

263,8 

261 

236 

309 

258 

235 

41,170 

33,600  27,900 

SUGAR  BEETS 


Yield  £er 

acre  

 Production__ 

State  j 

Average 
1941-50  ; 

1951 

•  Indicated  * 

•  1952  • 
;  s 

• 

Average  \ 

1941-50  • 
* 

• 

1951  ; 

Indicated 
1952 

Short 

tons 

Thousand 

short  tons 

Ohio 

10,0 

9.8 

10.0 

248 

127 

120 

Mich, 

8,8 

11,4 

10,5 

704 

605 

514 

Nebr, 

12,6 

12,4 

12,0 

704 

683 

696 

Mont, 

11,6 

11.9 

13.5 

774 

537 

500 

Idaho 

15,7 

18,6 

18.0 

1,082 

1,227 

1,062 

Wyo, 

11,9 

14a 

13.5 

395 

438 

459  . 

Colo, 

13,6 

15,4 

15,5 

1,892 

1,906 

1,782  ' 

Utah 

14,2 

15,5 

10.0 

520 

403 

230 

Calif,  1/ 

16,9 

18»9 

18,5 

2,242 

2,645 

2,720 

Other 

States 

12,4 

13.9 

12.9 

1,451 

1,914 

1,856 

U. 

13,2 

15,2 

14.7 

10,013 

10,485 

9,939 

if  Relates 

to  year  of 

harvest  (including  acreage  planted  in  pr 

eceding  fall.) 

SUGARCME  FOR  SUG.\R  Al^TD  SEED 

* 
• 

Yield  £er 

acre 

I 

Production 

State  • 
J 
• 

^   » 

Average 
1941-50 

:  1951 

'  Indicated 
;  1952 

•  Average  * 

•  1941-50  • 

•  • 

1951 

I 

1 
* 

Indicate 
1952 

Short  tons 

Thousand  short  tons 

La, 

18,8 

17,3 

21,5 

5,247 

4,828 

6,300 

Fla, 

29,9 

32,4 

31.0 

969 

1,292 

Ji271^ 

Total 

19,9 

19,3 

22,7 

6,216 

6,120 

7,571 

-  - 


UNITED  STATES  D  £  P  A  R  T  M  £  hJ  T  OF  A  G  R  5  C  U  L  T  U  R  £ 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agriquutural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  as  of  -    CROP  REPORTiNG  BOARD  Axigaj^.t.XL^..19S2 — : 


1  August.,!,  .195a  -  '  3,2.O0"P^M^-(E.^- 

 ift'i^t^^y^^W'^tLAb  gropjl/.  ^  

'  .  lio^UfiUcit  gl  - 

.  «  1  Average  19ilr30  Ju  -.1£50  I     .I911_  „  .tlndicat_ed_l£52 


Area  and  State 


Eastern  States; 
North  Atlantics' 
Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

_  _Pe.nnsjrlvania  

-  Total  North  Atlantic. 
South  Atlantici 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Vir^?;inia 


Thousand  "bushels 


.  861 
857 
7^8 

2,55^ 

211 
1,231 
1^,591 

2,^60 

 6,68ii 

 30,192 

508 

1,357 
9,-^6 
3.769 


1.391 
1.361 

972 
3, ^^2 

2^5 
1,^70 
18.700 
2,709 
6,270 
36.160 

328 

1,285 
12,550 


J.  5 


I5if 


1,216 

1,080  ' 
3,160 

235 
1,656 

17,291 
3.318 
2,626  _ 
-.36,236  _ 

316 

1,127 
9.560 
3,780 


:715: 

■506 

•  '71^ 
1,738 
129 
1,242. 

12,255^ 
2,050 

Ja82^K 
201  • 

isn6 
10.560. 
3.770 


_  J^o^t^-Ocirolina  \  1,09^   1,856   1,26^  ..  .  1 0.628  _  _ 

_  lotal  South  Atlantic  „  _l6,20i  _        _  _20,451  l6,052   17^.225  

_TotalJ)ar.tern_3tates  ^^6,102  152.011  52,288   (i^sMS  

Central  StatosJ  .  . 
North  Central  J 


Ohio 

3.517 

3,534 

4,400 

3,180  , 

Indiana 

1,403 

1,260 

1,806 

1,287'  . 

Illinois 

3.194 

2,980 

3,995 

2,268',.  . 

Michigan 

6,962 

7,420 

^  9,085 

"        5,928'  . 

Wisconsin 

936 

1,297 

'  1.207 

1,238 

Minnesota 

.169 

65 

342 

219  ' 

Iowa 

'  134 

165 

264 

217 

Missouri 

1,20^^ 

« 

1,140  . 

1,440 

884  .. 

ITelDrasl^ 

■■  74 

52 

86 

76  ■  . 

Kansas 

417 

20^ 

4?2 

148:  ■ 

Total  North  Central 

18,010 

18,118 

'  .'23,052  . 

.  15xML5 

South  Central? 

Kentucky 

317 

372 

376 

325 

Tennessee 

392 

^^84 

399 

475 

Arl<:ansas 

iB2 

408 

iio  _ 

_308 

Total  South  Central 

1.292 

J 

1,264 

l,28i 

lJ-08 

Total  Central  States 

19,  "^01 

19^:^2 

24,^42 

_  .  16*353 

V/estern  States; 

Montana 

196 

108 

40 

'  156 

Idaho 

1.673 

1,360 

1,610 

1,743 

Colorado 

1,395 

882' 

1,292  ^ 

1,340 

New  Mexico 

659 

165 

825 

825 

Utah          •■   -  • 

441 

282 

493 

392 

Washington 

29,458 

35.532  . 

19,108 

.   •■      23,360  - 

Oregon 

2,766 

3.018 

2,330 

2.695  • 

■California 

7,989 

.     6,248  . 

2,832  . 

8^610  ■ 

Total  Iv'e stern  Spates 

44,^76 

• 

43,091  • 

_  ^32.130  _  . 

.  „  „  39xi2i_: 

Total  31  States 

110,380 

12^,4^88 

110,660 

28x122^  „ 

1./  Estimates  of  the  commercial 

croiD  refer 

to 

the  total  production  of 

apiDles  in  the. 

commercial  apple  areas  of  each 

I  State,  tJ 

For 

'  some  States  in  certain 

years,  produc- 

tion  includes  some  ouantities 

unharvested 

4?. 

account  of 

economic  conditions. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  BOARD  4ligiisl.llA„19b2  

...■^}iS^s.t  ,1^_  1952   3:00.P.,M.„lE,D,T,J, 

ttMliiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiMiiiiMiiiill.iiliiiiiKiiiiiniMiUiinMiiiiliiiiiniiiiiiii  iiiiiiiuimiiimiiiMiiiiimiliiiilniniiniiiiiiiiiiiiini.iiiimuiiiiiHUi  iiiii  iiiii  ii  in  1 1 1  ■■  >i  i  iiiiii<iMiiii'iiii>iiliiliiilin>U« 

PMCHSS 

:  Production  l7  

State  :       Average         :        ^Q^^       *  iqrt        *  Indicated 

:       1941.50         :       ^'^^       :  ^  ^       :  1952_ 


Thousand  Tjushels 


10 

1 

9 

8 

Mass, 

54 

15 

87 

60 

"D  T 

13 

4 

21 

14 

Conn# 

127 

96 

148 

146 

1,247 

1,023 

1,312 

1,311 

IS  m 

1,524 

1,704 

1,992 

1,292 

Pa, 

2,051 

2,194 

2,352 

2,308 

Ohio 

918 

808 

907 

775 

Ind, 

507 

278 

72 

448 

111. 

1,787 

1 , 344 

224 

1,610 

Ilich, 

3,861 

4,800 

605 

3,397 

Mo , 

613 

500 

304 

540 

Kans, 

77 

117 

130 

125 

Del, 

261 

90 

148 

99 

Md, 

499 

389 

476 

415 

Va, 

1,458 

707 

1,771 

1,909 

W.Va. 

551 

531 

581 

590 

N.C. 

1,867 

324 

1,806 

1,541 

s.c. 

3,226 

360 

4,980 

3,498 

&a. 

4,114 

810 

3,975 

2,496 

Fla. 

65 

14 

24 

18 

Ky. 

572 

116 

72 

434 

Tenn, 

707 

63 

80 

369 

Ala, 

1,036 

220 

256 

585 

Miss, 

702 

183 

255 

400 

Ark, 

2.027 

1,650 

1,044 

1,539 

La, 

201 

54 

63 

80 

UKxa , 

Ana 

o^j:  r 

Tex. 

1,327 

472 

696 

330 

Idaho 

284 

41 

350 

410 

Colo, 

1,881 

1,219 

316 

2,053 

N,Mex,    ,  . 

167 

32 

270 

308 

Utah 

646 

112 

800 

680 

Vfash, 

2,086 

135 

810 

1,680 

Or  eg. 

576 

250 

400 

588 

Calif,,  all 

30,698 

29,669 

'35,878 

29,044 

Clingstone  2/ 

19,506 

19,668 

24,544 

18,126 

Freestone 

11,193 

10,001 

11,334 

10,918 

U.S. 

3/  68,136 

50,627 

63,627 

61,347 

l/    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  prodiicti6n  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 

vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions, 
2/    Mainly  for  canning, 

3/    U.S.  average  includes  estimated  production  for  lov/a,  l^iebraska,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  from  1941  through  1943.    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were 
discontinued  beginning  v;ith  the  1944  crop. 


UNITED 

C  HOP   Re  PO  RT 

as  of 


STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C, 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  .-^Vr^CI^^ih:l.i >i.L?5?.„_ 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii||||iiniiiinniiiiiiMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiitiitiiMiiMii4iiu)iiiiiiiiniiiiMif  iiiiiiiiiMtiiitiiiiiiiifiiiMiiif 


P3AP.3 


•  IMIIIIIlll«ll»IIIIIUIIIIMIIIIIIItllllMllllllltltllfllltllllllllll|»|||||tif|fi 


State 


Average 
1941-50 


Pro.d.uction_^  1/ 
1950  • 


.  1951 
Thousand  l)ushels 


Indicated 
1952 


00 

\J liLX  > 

ou 

oU 

Do 

Ox 

O  I  V 

•  ,1 

Pa. 

t~j  !  ( 

r. 

•     On  ^ 

Ohio 

1  '7'-7 " 
X  (  1 

X  /U 

Ind, 

ox 

1  00 

111 

X  J.  J.  « 

1  AT 

•ICQ 

.loo 

i-ich.e 

<  d  J. 

f  O  V.' 

C/  vJ  D 

i- ,  U  r  0 

Mo  3 

XOtJ  ■ 

XO<o 

IfiO 

O'-x. 

f  0 

V  C2/  ^ 

Pin 

1  HP 

Too 

i<d  y 

»»  9  V  ct  » 

/I  O 

c  0 
DO 

1  o 

155 

"7/1 

/I 

•_o 

led 

Jo 

r;  r- 

ro 

bo 

• 

35  . 

55 

di 

4i:) 

DO 

108 

Ala 

y  r 

QO 

lUo 

Mi  s  s  ♦ 

r>  !r 

136 

126 

157 

lo3 

10  /' 

n  /I 

94 

72 

Ibo 

lUo 

7U 

133 

Okla, 

150 

117 

104 

52 

Tex, 

17  2  f^, 

227 

261 

136 

Idalio 

57  . 

36 

58 

72 

Colo, 

187 

150 

193 

214 

Utah 

156 

35 

198 

257 

Wash, ,  all 

7,046 

5,703 

5,554 

'  5,022 

Bartlett 

5,231 

3,950 

3,970 

Other 

1,815 

1,753 

1,584 

1,363 

Ore^;, ,  all 

4,929 

5,713 

4,997 

5,391 

Bartlett 

1,971 

1,896 

2,147 

2 , 165 

Other 

2,953 

3,817 

2,850 

3,225 

Calif,,  all 

12,453 

14,168 

15,001 

14,960 

Bartlett 

11,009.-  ■. 

12,633 

13,001 

Other  ■ 

1,458.-  • 

1,500 

2,000 

1,657 

U.S. 

2/  30,306-  • 

29,312 

30,028 

29,902 

1/  For  sonie  States  in  certain  ^ears ,  :oroduction  includes  some 
on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


ouanti 


ties  Tiniiarvested' 


2/  U,St  average  includes  estimated  prorliiction  for  I'aine',  HeV;  Ham^Dshire,  Vermor-.t, 
_   PJiode  Island,  Ilev;  Jersey,  lo^/a,  i'^ehraska,  r:ela'-7are.,  Maryland,  ITew  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Fevada  from  1941  throii-h  1943.  '  Estimates  of  production  in  tl;os.e  States  were 
discontinued  "beginning  v/ith  the  1944  croD,  .' 


-  if8  - 


UNITED   STATESDEP A RTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  IReporT  bureau  of  agrjcultural  economics  Washington,  D.^C, 

aaof  CROPREPORTINGBOARD  ..-^^'^:fl.}}j..,}:?^'i^ 

Bmiiiliiiiitir«ifitittii*|ii»iiiiiiiiirii|«fiiiaitiiiiiii»litiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiti|j|iiiMiiuuiJiitiiMi(tiH4t«iiii*iiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiifttiitifiitiii^ 

.  ...  ~  GHAPZS 


.  Production 

l! 

State 

Average 
'  1941-50 

i 

:  1950 

• 

♦ 
« 

1951 

* 

\  Indicated 
\  1952 

Tons 


55,540 

■  95 

,800 

60,700 

SSjSOO 

1,820 

1 

,700 

1,300 

16,940 

30 

,900 

17,400 

15,300 

Ohio 

13,500 

19 

,100 

15,600 

14,000 

Ind, 

1,880 

1 

,200 

800 

bOO 

ill. 

2,880 

2 

,600 

2,000 

c ,  000 

i'iich^ 

33,250 

43 

,000 

10,000 

33,000 

lov/a 

2 ,630 

2 

,500 

2, 200 

2,200 

Mo, 

4,490 

4 

,700 

.  4,400 

3,900 

Kans, 

1,860 

1 

,400 

■  1,300 

900 

Va. 

1,495 

1 

,100 

.  1,100 

1,100 

v;.va. 

1,140 

1 

,000 

900 

900 

r,c. 

4,070 

rr 

,000 

3,200 

2,900 

s.c. 

1,190 

1 

,400 

1,500 

1,100 

C-a, 

1,980 

o 

,000 

1,900 

1,800 

Ark, 

9,480 

10 

,800 

10,800 

8,400 

Ariz. 

1,070 

1 

,300 

2,500 

5,100 

Wash. 

13,590 

23 

,000 

22,700 

26,600 

Or  eg. 

1,450 

1 

,400 

1,500 

1,300 

Calir.,  all 

2,627,100 

2,440 

,000 

3,224,000  . 

2,761,000 

'■'inc  varieties 

565,100 

512 

,000 

651,000 

539,000 

TalDle  varieties 

542,100 

596 

,000 

768,000 

65-^,000 

Kaisin  varieties 

1,519,900 

1,332 

,coo'  ■ 

1,805,000 

1,568,000 

Haisins  2j 

256,000- 

lOQ 

,000 

241,000 

I'Ot  dried 

495,900 

708 

,000 

841,000 

3/  2,807,710 

2,687 

,900 

3,385,800 

2,942,900 

1/  For  i3ome  States  in  certain  vears,  production  includes  some  quantities  uriharvestec 
on  account  of  economic  conditions, 

2/  Dried  "basis:    1  ton  of  raisins  equiva,lent  to  aLout  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes, 

3/  tJ,  3,  average  includes  estir.ated  production  for  I'.assachusetts ,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  l'e"braska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Tlorida,  Kcntuclcy,  Tennessee, 
Ala"bania,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Ida'-..o,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  from  1941  through 
1943,    Estimates  cf  production  in  those  Stated  •'•/ere  discontinued  "beginning  v/ith 
the  194-4  crop,  .  . 


IIM  I  T  F  n 

STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AG  RICULTURE 

^KOP    r\  E  P  O  R  T 

BUREAU  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Washington,  B.  C. , 

as  of 

CROP 

REPORTI NG 

B  vJ  A  K  U. 

Augast 

11.  19b2 

..J^\i-aisJ;_l  ,  _  1952 

3:00.  P^M^..AEcP..T,i 

It  ■••llllil  •••Ml  ■IllllllilillilltllltlXIKIIIIMIillllllll 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

Crop 

 Condition  August  1  l/  

•                                •                                !  • 

—  —  —  —  — 

ajid  1 

Average 

•  ■ 

:      1949  : 

•  • 

1950  : 

1951  : 

state  ' 

• 

1941-50 

• 
• 

Percent 

ORANGES: 

California,  all 

76 

71 

72 

75 

76 

Havels  &Misc,  2/ 

75 

70 

68  ; 

70 

72 

Yalencias 

76 

72 

73 

78 

78 

Florida,  all 

70 

71 

72 

74 

72 

Early  &  Midseason 

71 

72 

72 

75 

72 

Valencias 

69 

70 

72 

74 

71 . 

•  Texas,  all 

68 

16 

67 

1 

37 . 

Early  &  Mids.eason  2/ 

3/  60 

17 

67 

1 

"7  Q 
CO 

Valencias 

3/  59 

DO 

1 

34- 

Arizona,  all  . 

74 

74 

70 

66 

^3 

Navels  &  Misc.  2/ 

3/  70 

75 

71 

66 

63 

Valencias 

3/  72 

74 

69 

66 

,  64 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

74 

74 

74 

13 

20 

5  States 

73 

6^ 

72 

72 

73 

TANGERINES : 

- 

Florida 

60 

61 

60 

70 

.  64 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Florida,  all^ 

62^^ 

62 

64 

70 

Seedless 

65 

64 

66 

73 

,64 

Otner 

bU 

ol 

C  '7. 

bo 

t>y 

Texas,  all 

59 

13  ■ 

51 

1 

.  17 

Arizona,  al3^ 

72 

72 

68 

67 

•  71 

California,  all 

78 

76 

74 

81 

80 

Desert  Valleys 

3/  79 

75 

79 

86  , 

83 

Other 

77  - 

71 

78 

4  States 

63 

45  . 

60 

44 

LEMONS : 

California  ^ 

74 

* 

56 

74 

75 

75 

LIKES: 

Florida 

65 

33 

78 

79 

84 

Xj    Season  begins  with  the  iDloom  of  the  year  sho\m  and  ends  with  the  completion  of 
harvest  the  following  year.    In  California  picking  us':>'illy  extends  from  -about 
October  1  to  ^December  31  of  the  follov/ing  year.    In  other  States  the  season  begins 
about  October  1,  and  ends  in  early  summer,  ex cop t  for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of 
which  us^jally  starts  about  April  1;  -  . 


2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tan,^erines, 
3/    Short-time  average. 


.  50  - 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTfyiENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agrjcultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

as  of  CROPREPORTINGBOARD  A:agiiS.tl.I3.^..I0.a2.-_ 


APRICOT,^,  PLOliS,  AlNm  T^UmS 


lltltnillMIIMflfllltlllinillltMltMllltlllKMIMItllinilltHtlfHtlllltC 


Pro  deletion 

ir 

Crop  and  Sta,te  : 

Average 
_  1941-50 

*  1950  * 

*  -  '« 

*  .       .  • 

1951 

:  Inaicatod 
1  _  _  1952_ 

Tens 

A  T50  T  r>  A  m  c  • 

Fresh  rasis 

■  . 

-duo,  /UU 

cilo  ,C00 

1  "TO  Ann 

1  r\r\r\ 

wasningbon 

<;0 ,0^0 

1,600 

4,  oOO 

•                   T  D     OA A 

,  yuci 

-^±00 

/*      /•  AA 

O  ,  UUU 

3  States 

228,740 

215,000 

183,200 

172,900 

PLUMS : 

Michigan 

5 , 060 

7,100 

4,800 

7,700 

California 

79,000 

77,000 

97,000 

56,000 

PRIMES : 

Idaho 

21,580 

10,000 

,22,000 

24,000 

Washing' ton,  all 

22,910 

13,600 

13,600 

17,200 

Eastern  V/asliin^ton 

16,890 

12,600 

10,1=00 

13^900 

V/estern  Wasnington 

6,020 

1,000 

3,000 

3,300 

Oregon,  all 

71,070 

22,300 

,59,800 

52.,  900 

Eastern  Oregon 

-15,410 

3,100 

5,800 

13^300 

Western  Oregon 

55,660 

19,200 

54,000 

39,600 

Dry  "Basis  2/ 

California 

183,700 

149,000 

177,000 

137,000 

j./"  Por  some  States  in  certr.in  yer./rs,  production  includes  sojae  quantities  imharvested 
on  accoun.t  of  economic  conditions, 
*    2/    In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2-g-  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1 
pound  dried. 

fCoGELTiMSOUS  PWITS  .'HID  i^UTS 

I  Prod'-iction  l/  


Crop  and  State 


  Condition  Augu^t_l_ 

"Z^^.^T.  '  1551  *  1952 
19^1-50  _:  :   , 

Percent 


Averae:e  :  ,^,^--1  *  Indicated 
I9a-E0    :       ■        :  .    1C52_  _ 


PIGS: 

Calif  ornia 


Tons 


Dried  ) 

84              91             84  2/ 

32,390 

2/30,000 

Wot  dried  )  . 

15,700 

14,000 

OLIVES: 

Calif  ornia 

^53              71  64 

46,400 

67,000 

aLMOImDS  : 

1 

California 

31,140 

42,700 

35,300 

V^ALmjTS:. 

California 

63,030 

3/68,300 

73,000 

Oregon 

6,740 

9,100 

7^900 

2  States 

_69,770  . 

^/77,400 

_  8oj?op_ 

PILBEliTS: 

( 

Oregon 

6,080 

6,100 

10,300 

Washington 

941 

3/  820 

1^160 

2  States 

7,021 

3/6,920 

llj.460 

iVOCADOS : 

Florida 

58              65  66 

3,445 

6,500 

l/    For  some  States  in 

certain  years,  production  includes  some 

quantities  unhar- 

vested  on  account 

of  economic  conditions. 

2/    Dry  "basis. 
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CHEPJIISS 


• 
• 

: Average : 
:T 941-50; 

 S^7ec_t  5iarijeti.es.  ' 

1950        '1951    '  Preliminary: 
:              :        1952  : 

.Average ; 
1941-50; 

«.  _  ^f^lir_vari,ctic_ 
1950     •  1951  ' 

c  • 
•  0 

s  

Preliminary 
1952 

Tons 

■T.Y 

2,620 

A  BOO 

6  000 

■    4  000 

16,960 

26,100 

30,200 

20,100 

Pa. 

1,260 

1  500 

1  600 

■  1,500 

6,050 

8,400 

12,000 

8,900 

Ohio 

441 

51-0 

520 

510 

2j23S 

2,850 

2,600 

2,280 

Mich, 

.  4,360 

8  300 

6  800 

8 ,300 

48,650 

98 , 000 

84,700 

55,000 

'iis^,  

    —    —  ^ 

—    —    —   ——  — 

—  —  —  —  ~ 

_12,750 

_13,000 

^14,500  _ 

 10,900  _ 

5  Eastern 

_Stat_es.  _ 
ilont. 

8,581 
579 

14,910 
320 

14j.920 
40 

_  l^j.410_ 
1,980 

86,648 
317 

148,360 
230 

144,000 

30 

 97,180  _ 

"  330 

Idaho 

2,534 

1,250 

3,250 

4,720 

524 

350 

610 

790 

Colo , 

466 

230 

380 

1 , 020 

3,204 

1,600 

3,200 

1,050 

Utah 

3,254 

440 

4,000 

4,500 

2,150 

800 

3,200 

■2,700 

V/ash» 

26,290 

16,500 

12,700 

15,200 

3 , 950 

2,900 

3,500 

1,200 

Oreg. 

20,980 

17,400 

16,700 

18,000 

2,190 

2,400 

3,700 

.  2,600 

Gal  11'  • 

7  I'/estern 

29,650 

31,000 

19^800 

56^1^0 

States 

85,753 

67,140 

55^.870 

81_^520 

12 , 335 

8,280 

14,240 

8,670 

12  States 

92,434 

82,050 

7i_^790 

^5_»930 

98,983 

156,640 

158,240 

105,850 

1/    Tor  some  States  in  certain  years, 

production 

include 

s  some  quantities 

unharvested 

on  accoimt  of  economic  conditions* 


?eca:ts 

Production 


State 

Improved  varieties  1/ ' 

VJild  or  seedling 
_pecans 

•  All 

• 

pecans 

: Average: 
: 1941-50: 

1951  ' 

• 

• 

Indie , : 
1952  : 

Average: 
1941-50: 

1951  • 

• 
• 

IndiCo 
1952 

: Average : 
: 1941-50: 

1951  • 

» 

Indie. 

1952 

Thousand  "oounds 

2,164 

.  2,190 

1,890 

250 

245 

200 

2,414 

2,435 

2,090 

S.C, 

2,277 

.3,680 

2,950 

375 

650 

430 

2,652 

4,350 

3,380 

Ga. 

25,008 

42,300 

27„962 

4,435 

9,200 

6,138 

29,443 

51,500 

34,100 

?la. 

2 , 355 

3,440 

2,122 

1,790 

1,840 

l/fl4 

4,145 

5,280 

3,535 

Ala, 

9,933 

21,300 

7,650 

2,270 

4,700 

2,150 

12,203 

26,000 

9,800 

wiss . 

3,574 

7,000 

3,960 

3,365 

6,600 

3,240 

■  6,939 

13,500 

7,200 

Ark. 

721 

800 

700 

3,229 

4,550 

2,300 

-  3,950 

5,350 

5,000 

jja. 

2 , 593 

3,450 

3,650 

8,212 

12,250 

12,300 

10,805 

15,700 

15,960 

Okla, 

1,3S4 

.1,500 

1,000 

18,276 

23,500 

8,000 

19,660 

25,000 

9,000 

Tex, 

5,997 

1^000 

2,000 

26^418 

4^.700 

26_,500 

30,415 

5^,700 

28j500 

^ ' .  S  ♦ 

2/  54,026 

36,660 

53,894  2/59,180 

68,235 

'  62, ©'2- 2/123, 206 

154,895 

116,566 

1/    Budded,  grafted,  or  topiforked  varieties, 

2/    U,  S,  averages  include  estimated  production  for  Illinois  and  I-iissouri  from  1941 

through  1945.  Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  v/ere  discontinued  "begin- 
ning v;ith  the  1944  crop. 
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and  2 

AiiSm  1  av« 

!  Anpm  t'  1 . 

!   AUv'^tl'?  t  1 »  ! 

1.  J    -'i'!"'.^^rt  1. 

;  Au,?7ii3t  1, 

Division! 

1P41-.50 

1961. 

X     1952  : 

■  1950 

:  1951 

:      IS  52 

Pounds 

Me, 

18,3 

20*7 

19.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5,8 

•  • 

17,6 

19.4  '■ 

20,5  • 

4.3- 

4.1 

4.8 

17.4 

18.3 

18.^- 

4.0 

4,3  . 

19.2 

21.2 

19.5 

4,8 

5.2 

5,2 

Conn, 

13 . 9 

19,6 

18,5  • 

5,2 

5.3 

5.7 

20.1 

21.9 

21,9 

5.3 

5.2 

5.5 

H.J* 

21,4  - 

22.1 

21.3 

6.7 

6.7 

6,4  • 

19,2 

19.9 

19.9 

6.2 

5.9 

6.1 

19,54 

20^83 

20jt51 

5,4 

5,5 

5.5 

Chio 

18,3' 

20,8  ■ 

'i'U  ,  O 

4.5 

5,1 

17,8 

19,0 

19,9 

4.2 

4.4 

5,1 

lil. 

17,4 

19,8 

19,3 

4.4 

4.3 

4,6 

Mich, 

20,3 

22,6 

4.5 

4,8 

4v3 

Wis. 

19,8 

22;,  3 

21.3 

3.9 

3.5 

E-N.Cert . 

10.04 

20  "^2 

4  3 

4.1 

A 

• 

Minn, 

17,5  *" 

1976 

20,3 

3To~ 

"2,6 

2,-S 

Iowa 

17,7 

18,4 

19,2 

3,7 

3,6 

3,9 

I  lO  • 

14.4 

17.1 

14,3 

4.1 

3.7 

.      4,0  . 

17,1 

19,4 

18,7  • 

1.9 

2,8 

0'  q 

14,7 

15,9 

16.0 

1.5 

1,8 

2  .J, 

ITe'br, 

15.6 

18,3 

13,0 

3.0 

3,0 

3.0 

Kans , 

15.2 

15.0 

„3^4 

3j.2 

.  4.0 

Md, 
Va, 
W,Va. 
F.C, 

s.c. 


16.31_ 

17.3  " 

15,3 

15,3 

14,6 

12,2 

10.3 

14,10" 

14,8 

13,3 

•9,9 

8,9 
10,3 
12,0 

9,6 


18.07 


18,0 
15,0 
15,4 
14.1 
x2 ,2 
9 ,5 

14.3 

9,0 

7.9 

o  o 

11,6 

10^,52 

19.4 

22.0 

20,9 

18,8 

21.5 

22,6 


.3^2, 


3j.l 
'5.8 
3,8 
2,2 
4,2 
3,8 
3^7 

2,8 
3,2 
3,7 

2,3 

o  p 
'J  ,  *> 

3.7 


_  _  3,3-__  

4,6  '  .. 
4.0 
2,3 
-  • 

3.6 

^  _  —  —  >_ 

3,3  ^ 
4,0 
3,5 
2,4 
2,5- 

3,8  

 3,_3  ^ 

3.0 
3,6 
3,2,  ■ 
4.8 
3.5 
4.3 
4,3  , 

-  ^  i.i  _  _  I 

4,01  

rop  and  special 
Hegional 
Incliidoc.  grain, 


17,9 
15.2 
15,0 
14,7 
12,6 
10.9 


3.7 
2,5 
3,7 
4.0 
3.4 


S.Atl. 

^  Tenn, 
Ala, 
Mir^s, 
^  Ark, 
^  01:1a, 
Tex, 


14,63 


14,5 
14.0 
10.0 
9,4 

10!  9 

10  p 

11.70 

21,1 

23.2 

22.0 

19.3 

22.1 

po  q 

21.1 


2.8 
3.1 

3.1 

P  T 

2,0 
2,6 

2^9. 


O  Q 


■S.Cent^  ,11.31 

Mont,  13,8 

Idaho 

Colo, 

Utah 
Wash. 
Greg. 

Calif,  


2,1 
3.5 
2.7 
4,6 
3,3 
4,3 
3,9 

.  M  

 3^8  

 3^79  _ 

represent  comhi 
crop  reporters 
hown  sG'oarately 


il^St^  

U.S,  


20.8 
18.5 
17.6 
20.2 
22,0 
20,4   •  • 

_20,07  


21,6 

 21j,51 

 17^44  I 

1/  Figui'es  for  ITew  England  States  and  '^ew  Jersey 

"     s,  'and  U,S,, 
States  not  s 
-  55 


22a.5_ 
iljL59 
18^09 


3,0 
3,3 
3,0 
5.2 
5,0 
4.6 
4.7 

-.3^83 

ned  c 
only 
2/ 
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State  ; 
and 
Livision: 


II.H. 

Vt. 

Mass, 

P-.I. 

Conn, 

N.J. 

Pa^  

I-Atl._  _ 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich, 

Wis,  

E.IT.  GentT 


:iun"b3rs  of  leyers  on 

hanl_(iar_ln£  July  

  1952, 

Thousands 

3,048 


ij.r;:^s  per 

100,  iB^^iers  

_li51  1952_ 


To^5l_e^^;^  :d reduced  

July  Jaii.-Julj::  l^icljt 

I  _1£51         195  2_  _ 

Milliono 


2,783 
1,977 

•  683 
•4,591 
'  501 
2,908 
9  897 
11,169 
14^988_ 
49_^^^7_ 
12,553"^ 
11,616 
14,500 
7,694 


3 


10, 
11 
-16 

-51 
12 
12 
14 
7 

-10 

56^923  56 


iq_i555_ 


966 
733 
996 

h66 
887 
392 
584 
70X5 

172 
842 
118 
5P6 
254 
076 
876 


1,751 
1,572 
1,736 
1,705 
1,658 
1,658 
1,631 
1,512 
.U5£6_ 
l-,.628_ 
1,655 
1,64? 
1,559 
1,624 
U562 


1,677  . 

1,581 
1,739  . 
1,643 
1,690 
1,677  ■ 
1,653 
1,556 
-U5I27.. 

l^^fo- 
1,606 
1,522 
1,519 
1,575 
.1^631 


1_^6'15  1^565 


49 
31 
12 

78 
8 

48 
161 
180 

i06 
208 
191 
226 
125 
175 
925 


51 
31 
13 

6.6 
8 

48 
17-2 
180 

B21 

206 
184 
222 
114 
1S4 
890 


350 

237 
96 

570 
61 

344 
1,293 
1,372 

2,S32 
G,355 

1,584 
1,640 
1,932 
1,024 
1,421 
7,701 


376 
249 
102 
529 
62 
361 
1,405 
1,441 
.3,223 
i.749 
1,733 
1,741 
2,010 
1.013 
1,390 
7,892 


Minn. 

I  owa 
Mo.' 

S.Dak. 
NelDr. 

Ka;is^  _  _ 

W.N,  Cent 


17,052 
21",  035 
13,332 
2,963 

5^,820 
8-,  164 
9u371 


16 
20 


3 
6 
8 
.  1 

76 


870 

960 

155 

034 
027 
074 
224 


1,705 
1,636 
l,c03 
1,637 
l,64o 
1,618 
1^655 


1,649 
1 , 643 
1,482 
1,600 
1,605 
1,500 
1.454 


291 

355 
214 
49 
96 
132 
146 


278 
344 
180 
49 
97 
121 
134 


2,401 
3,033 
1,848 

356 

809 
1,176 

i,iioo 


2,468 

3,140 
1,748 

402 

•  862 
1,185 

-  1,289 
-11,094 

92 
341 
744 
318 
891 
312 
552 
244 

-  .2,494 

815 
678 
498 
.  433 
487 
268 
'  777 
1,976 
5,93i 
162 
169 
57 
275 
78 
52 
•  279 
17 
474 
352 

-  2,Ui 

-  4,074 
-35,j35 


77^,737^ 
.  734" 
2,761 
5,657 
2,737 
7,099 
3,04i 
4,991 

__1^916 


344 
724 
726 
501 
525 
508 
797 
079 
076 


.1x550, 
1,429 
1,;.^5C 
1,469 
1,524 
1,383 
1,308 
1,2B6 
1  A 


1^576 
1,457 
1,3^5 
1,383 
1 , 544 
1 , 333 
1,259 

1,231 

1,364 


285 
10 

43 
83 
44 
93 
40 
64 
27 


11 


10,923 
89 
348 
746 
344 
793 
312 
533 
233 


Del,  , 

Md. 

Va.' 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

s.c. 

Ga. 
Pla. 


2 


33 
77* 


100- 
35 
63 

28 


S.Atl.. 
Kv. 
Tenn* 
Ala, 

liivSS. 

Ark. 
La. 

Okla-. 
Tex,. 


2Q*9:49_ 

5,795" 

6,017 

4,572 

4, '^95 
4,G37 
2,814 
6,240 
15^031 


•^9 


5 
16 


036 

062 
921 
644 
575 
^2 
748 
947 
248 


.1_4.413. 

1,482 
1,333 
1,302 
1.215 
1 , 339 
1,13.5 
1,385 
1  .333 


.1x347 

1,376 
1.215 

1,190 

1,128 
1,259 
1,159 
1 , 354 

1.3'.' 6 


'  £f)9  391   3,398  _ 

86  *"  84 
PO  72 
61  55 
52 
57 
32 
81  • 


DO 

62 
32 
85 
200 
660 


224 


795 
681 
491 
430 
512 
254 
787 
815 


^.  Centji. 

Mont. 

I  daho 

V/yo. 

Colo. 

H.Mex. 

Ari  z  ♦ 

Utah 

Nev.  . 

V/ash._ 

Or  6.2," 

Calif.__ 

Wes,t  .■  _ 

U.S."" 


,  49^602^ 
1,190 
1,134 
538 
1,900 
662 
485 

2,067 
137 
2,832 
2,180 
.  15^129- 
.  J^a.254_ 
'210^952'" 


1 
1 


3 

2 

-li 
-29 

294 


687   lj.331  1^296  660  657 

255        1,559      1,528  19  ""19 

173  1,346  1,690  *  19  20 
516        1,643      1,605  9  8 

0  25        1,575      1,552  30  32 

606        1,488      1,600  10  9 

424  1,318  1,407  6 
053  1,674  1,668  ^  35 
135  1,596  .  1,628  2 
250  1,634  1,618  *  46 
355        1,615      1,671       •  35 

050   1^646  1^.739   249  _ 

854   1^6  28_  _lj.678  Z.  460   501 

569   Ix-^Sl^  Zljt&15~  ~  4,543  _  4,J63  


6 
34 
2 

53 
39 
279 


5,766 
151 
170 

•  70 

255 

81 
•55 
285 
17 
.  425 
322 
1,949 
3,780 
37,9;^ 


56 
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